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ETUDE 
By René Ménard 


THE ART OF RENE MENARD, PAINTER 


Despite the undisputed pre-eminence of Paris as an art center, 
despite the fame of its salons and the repute of its schools, much has 
been said and printed of late of the decadence, the banality, the 
effeteness, of Parisian art. The strictures have, for the most part, not 
been ill-advisedly made. Speaking broadly, the glory of the older 
men of to-day and of the masters who are gone eclipses the renown 
of the men who furnish the major part of the canvases to the current 
salons. This is not meant as a sweeping denunciation of the work 
of to-day—characterizations, like rules, are bound unjustly to work 
hardships or wrongs—but to express a fact of common observation 
which many who have at heart the best interests of French art deplore, 
an ebbing tide of worth and interest which a few of the younger men 
are doing their best to stem. 

The salons for the present year, for instance, wer most sharply 
criticised, and it was frankly avowed, even by many ot the most com- 
petent French critics, that the saving remnants of the exhibitions were 
the work of the American contingent of the exhibitors. _ Meretricious 
show, chic, mere brilliance of color or of technique, daring themes 
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NU SUR LA MER 
By René Ménard 


doubtfully handled, reprehensible nakedness instead of the nudity 
that art makes legitimate, strivings for novelty on the one side, and 
the marshaling of time-worn themes and treatments on the other— 
these were flaunted on every hand. 

There doubtless never was a salon that had not its generous quota 
of canvases for the existence of which the most indulgent visitor 
could find no reason, and there doubtless never will be one. Still 
there is little excuse in a great art center like Paris for the paucity, 
one might almost say the almost utter absence, of great works. In 
point of fact, the men of small ability and meager attainments are 
bound to predominate and give the prevailing tone to the shows, while 
the men of originality, power, genius, have a comparatively small 
representation. These latter, the saving few, come to the front 
slowly, struggle against odds, champion a new and a better art, and 
finally win—or lose—their fight, and win—or fail to win—their hon- 
ors. These are usually men too original and too independent to be 
bound by tradition, and too serious in their aims and purposes to be 
carried away by the chimeras that woo or the conventions that hamper 
the less earnest and gifted workers.. One of these: men—Charles 
Cottet—was presented in the pages of BrusH AND PENCIL a few 
months ago, and another is the subject of this article—René Ménard. 
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Among the younger generation of painters who entered upon their 
careers about 1882 or 1883, and ventured, with varying success, into 
the arena of the salons, there stands out a group of artists who, 
despite the lapse of time and the smiles or frowns of fortune, have 
preserved a bond, if not of common aspirations, at least of affection- 
ate comradeship and close communion. It is to the members of this 
gifted band that, by common assent, France must look for the reform 
and the regeneration of its art. The original members of this coterie 
are Etienne Dinet, Georges Cresson, René Ménard, Lucien Simon, 
Georges Desvalliéres, and René Prinet. The work of these mena 
few years later elicited the interest of Charles Cottet, who entered 
the circle and has remained within it ever since. 

The individual qualities of each of these painters naturally devel- 
oped more or less slowly. They were fettered, as young artists ever 
are, by the influence of some favorite master. In the case of one 
man it was Bastien-Lepage, in that of another it was Roll, in that of 
a third it was Gustave Moreau. But they were all men of too strong 
character to remain in shackles, and presently they attained their 
freedom. The one whose a came most quickly, and who 
entered most promptly upon the road to success, was René Ménard. 

Ménard’s emancipation took place fully twenty years ago, and the 
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lapse of that length of time is sufficient to permit of a comprehensive 
survey of an artist's work. In his case that work is varied enough 
and prolific enough to enable one to form an estimate of his tenden- 
cies and characteristics. What first impresses one on studying the 
work of Ménard is that the influence of Bastien-Lepage was of but 
short duration. The witness of this favorite master was conspicuous 
in the youny artist’s first salon picture, but as early as 1884 he had 
gained his liberty. 

Even at this early date he showed a personal decision as regards 
his selection of subjects and his mode of treatment quite unusual in 
one of so limited experience; he betrayed his loyalty to the truths of 
nature, which are so often abused or travestied; he disclosed those 
powers of analysis that have been conspicuous in all his later work; 
he gave evidence of his own peculiar bent as regards themes for 
study; he showed further that fine sense of balance in composition 
that has since made his pictures remarkable. 

Indeed, Ménard has introduced into French art a new and original 
element, and that element consists in a studious effort after a united 
whole in composttion, in imparting an integral character to his work. 


CREPUSCULE 
By René Ménard 
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L’AUTOMNE (PAYSAGE CORSE) 
By René Ménard 


There have been few more careful students of natural phenomena than 
he, and the elements of a landscape which his memory preserves, and 
which his imagination enables him to reproduce, are wrought out in 
such a way that all the features seem necessary one to another. 
Every individual tree, for example, impresses one as the one tree 
above all others necessary for the composition, essential for imparting 
the artist’s mood or thought. 

Thus Ménard’s canvases give an impression of unity and power. 
He works on principle, and rigid adherence to his principle imparts a 
wonderful poetic beauty to his canvases. It has been said with truth 
that style consists in choosing and co-ordinating those things which 
belong best, most harmoniously, together. With the conviction of 
the soundness of this principle ever in mind, Ménard has been inde- 
fatigable in putting it into actual practice. That he has striven 
painstakingly, laboriously, for the accomplishment of his aim one 
cannot doubt, and yet his pictures betray small suggestion of toil and 
travail. He gives the impression of having unconsciously put into 
practice the excellent precept which Lecoq de Boisbaudran, the 
master of Roty, Cazin, Lhermitte, and Fantin, gave to his pupils: 
‘‘The cultivation of the picturesque memory.’’ The necessity of 
storing up forms and colors to ‘‘incubate”’ for atime, in order that 
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one perfect whole, 
has ever been the 
law of his art. 
Primarily Mé- 
nard is a_land- 
scape-painter, 
though he has had 
signal success asa 
portraitist. Many 
of his canvases 
take one to an age 
past, if not forgot- 
ten. But it ts 
really small matter 
for surprise that 
he should have so 
often sought his 
subjects in anti- 
quity, since in his 
childhood and 
youth he listened 
with rapt attention 
to the songs and 
sayings of his 
uncle, the mystic 
pagan __ philoso- 
pher, Louis Mé- 
nard. And, asan 
appreciative critic 
has said, how he 
has made _ those 
antique’ visions 
with their fresh, 
pure nudes _blos- 
som in the light of 
our day! For 
Ménard, as_ for 
Corot, to place a 
yf] ee nude figure in a 
A, ty \ hake # landscape means 
- ——— rather to. strive 
after the true re- 
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DESSIN POUR L’AUTOMNE 
By René Ménard 
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lation of flesh tints to their out-of-doors surroundings than to draw a 
perfect figure. In this he differs from Henner, for whom the quest 
after a beautiful form is the one end and object of his art. 

Ménard, however, has too much love for nature, too much rever- 
ence for the great landscape-painters of 1830, the contemporaries and 





PORTRAIT OF LUCIEN SIMON 
By René Ménard 


friends of his father, who dreamed in the forest of Fontainebleau and 
on the plains of Barbizon the dreams which he is still pursuing after 
them, not to return often to pure landscape, seeking like them to give 
expression to its spirit. He strives to express the purple glories of 
the sunset and the fading light of the evening. The marvels of 
nature, the mutterings of the approaching storm, the fury of uncon- 
trollable winds, appeal to him. Like Hobbema, Ruysdael, and Rous- 
seau he is an ardent lover of beautiful trees—they appear in almost 
all his canvases, painted by a master hand. 
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This conjunction of the antique with the modern, this investing a 
strictly present-day scene with the spirit of bygone days, as did Corot, 
is a feature of Ménard’s work which cannot fail to impress the student 
of his pictures. It was Corot’s practice to add human interest to his 
majestic landscapes by the introduction of dancing figures that gave 


LE SOIR 
By René Ménard 


them an idyllic character. It has been Ménard’s practice, likewise, 
as is shown by a number of the accompanying reproductions, to 
accomplish the same end by the introduction of nudes into his com- 
positions. Whether he resort to such accessories or not, his canvases 
always have that wonderful poetic charm which can only result from 


the insight of a dreamer who sees, hears, and- feels what is denied to 
the common beholder. 
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Apart from this studied balance and homogeneous unity of his 
pictures, two characteristics of Ménard’s art should be mentioned. 
In the first place, he is a master draftsman; and in the second, he is a 
consummate colorist. Indeed, he is the colorist of the coterie to 
which he belongs, and as a draftsman he probably has no superior 
among Parisian painters. His rich palette is due partly to his natural 
predilection toward 
the warm tones and 
partly to an intense 
study of the declin- 
ing year in the dis- 
trict with which he 
is most familiar— 
Paris and its en- 
virons. 

There, as has 
often been pointed 
out, the transition 
from summer to 
winter is not so 
sharp as in some 
other latitudes. The 
autumn is longer, 
the trees assume 
their russet garb 
more slowly, and 
they retain it much 
longer. Indeed, 
that garb is richer 
and deeper in tone, 
Hence a picture de- 
picting the autumn 
dress of Paris and 
its environments 
with absolute liter- 
alness of tone would 
be one with a false note of color if judged from the standpoint of 
those dwelling in remote districts. These colors Ménard knows thor- 
oughly as only one who has studied them as a lover can; he has lived 
with them and brooded over them till they have literally become a 
part of his being, and hence of his art. His trees silhouetted in 
masses against the sky and the peculiar envelope by which they are 
encompassed are thus absolutely true to fact. 

And yet, on his own admission, Ménard rarely paints his pictures 
direct from the scenes depicted. In other words, what he gives us is 
his personal impression; he cultivates the ‘‘ picturesque memory’’; he 
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stores up forms and colors to “‘incubate’’; and then, when the time 
is ripe, the impression he received days, months, or perhaps years 
before looms forth upon his canvas, perfect in every detail, and as 
bright and unsullied as though it were received the moment that it 
was transferred to canvas. These details of studio practice, though 
perhaps not unusual, have been a marvel to many of his friends and 
associates. With him intensity of impression and fixity of memory 
take the place of the direct studies or transcriptions of many another 
painter. 

Mere prettiness is outside the range of his sympathies—he aims 
at the beauty that inheres in mass, tone, unity, inherent significance, 
In his persistent effort to realize his aims he has been successful to a 
degree that is little less than astonishing. It is small cause for 
wonder, therefore, that when he had thrown off the influence of 
Bastien-Lepage, and unhampered by leading strings, had developed 
his own abilities; he should have centered upon himself the attention 
of the Parisian arf world, and should have attained so enviable a 
reputation. 

Ménard’s record is that of a man conscious of his own abilities, 
and sufficiently earnest and industrious to develop and make the most 
of them. In the last twenty years he has produced upward of eighty 
canvases, any one of which does credit to his reputation. His first 
salon pictures in 1883, ‘‘Le Vieux Pécheur,’’ was but a reflex of 
Bastien-Lepage, and hence is scarcely worthy to be considered among 
the strongly individual works of the young master. In 1884, how- 
ever, his ‘‘Les Premiers Astronomes’’ and his ‘‘ Ruth et Booz’’ were 
works of a different type, showing an absolute transformation from 
his first efforts; the latter especially have the unity of composition 
and the nobility of conception that have characterized his subsequent 
work. 

Then followed ‘‘ Homére Chantant Devant des Bergers,’’ in 1885; 
‘*L’Analyse,’’ a hospital scene that won him honorable mention at 
the salon, and ‘‘La Liseuse,’’ a garden scene in which a young girl 
was the central figure, in 1887; ‘‘Le Printemps,’’ nude figures ina 
park among the flowers, in 1889; ‘‘Portrait de Femme,’’ excellent 
alike in likeness and execution, in 1890; ‘‘Portrait d’un Homme,’’ 
no less remarkable, in 1891; as well as ‘‘ Portrait de Delaherche’’ and 
‘‘Adam et Eve,’’ this latter an ideal work of extreme beauty. In 
1892 appeared three strong canvases, ‘‘Premiéres Etoiles,’’ ‘‘ Har- 
monie du Soir,’’ and ‘‘A |’Aube’’; in 1893, ‘‘Départ du Troupeau’’ 
and ‘‘Les Défricheurs’’; in 1894, ‘‘ Portrait de Louis Ménard,’’ which 
was bought for the Luxembourg Museum, ‘‘Anse de Kergos,’’ and 
‘*Derniers Rayons’’; and in 1895, ‘‘Adam et Eve Chassés du Paradis,”’ 
‘Le Bain,’’ ‘‘La Mare,’’ ‘‘La Ronde,’’ and ‘‘Portrait de Mme. 
Bertin.’’ ‘‘Homeére,’’ chanting to the accompaniment of his lyre, 
**Crépuscule,’’ in which two nude female figures beside a river grace 
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the foreground of the canvas, and ‘‘Lucien Simon,’’ a masterpiece of 
portraiture, were the principal pictures of 1896. 

The following years were no less prolific of good works—‘“‘ Portrait 
de Mme. Ménard Mére,’’ ‘‘L’Automne,’’ ‘‘Pluie et Soleil,’’ ‘‘Mt. 
Blanc,’’ “‘Jugement de Paris,’’ ‘‘Le Soir,’’ ‘‘Tombée de la Nuit,”’ 
‘‘Avant le Bain,’’ ‘‘Harmonie du Soir,’’ ‘‘Lever de Lune sur la 
Mer,’’ ‘‘Premiére Etoile,’’ ‘‘Marine,’’ ‘‘Terre Antique,’’ ‘‘Le Trou- 
peau’’ (likewise bought for the Luxembourg Museum), ‘*‘ Femme 
Nue,’’ “‘L’Automne,’’ ‘‘Aigues-Mortes,’’ ‘‘La Mare,’’ and many 
other important pictures. These and many another canvas no less 
worthy of mention attest the breadth of the artist's sympathies and 
the scope of his efforts. 

Without exception these canvases are worked out with uniformly 
rigid adherence to principle as regards unity of composition and nice 
adjustment of color scheme to the subject of the work. The pictures 
chosen for reproduction in this article give a fair idea of the artist’s 
style and selection of subjects, though of course the black-and-white 
prints cannot give the faintest suggestion of the magnificent color 
harmonies produced. Perhaps the two portraits here given may be 
regarded as Ménard’s masterpieces in portraiture, and doubtless the 
cattle piece in the Luxembourg gallery is the finest canvas of the kind 
he has yet painted. This painting, showing a broad sweep of country 
across a little lake to the hills beyond, is in the tones which Ménard 
has made characteristic of his work. The whole is rich and softly 
blended, and is eminently worthy of the honor conferred upon it by 
its place in the Luxembourg. 

Canvases of this superb character stand out conspicuous in the 
Paris salons, and reflect discredit on the mass of jejune stuff that 
finds its way into the galleries. As said before, it is work of this 
stamp on which French art must rely for any precedence it may have 
in the future. The world has much to expect from Ménard, as from 
his chosen associates. In the prime of life, broad shouldered, robust, 
full of life and spirits, and not afraid of that greatest element of 
genius—work—one may reasonably expect that the years to come 
will add to rather than detract from the glory already won. 

ARTHUR ANDERSON JAYNES. 
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LE TROUPEAU 
By René Ménard 
In the Luxembourg 


THE FAMOUS MASSARANTI COLLECTION 


One of the most important art collections ever brought to America 
is that which bears the name of Massaranti—the Rev. Marcello 
Massaranti, an aged member of the household of Pope Leo XIII.— 
which was purchased in its entirety by Henry Walters, of Baltimore, 
at a cost, it is said, of one million dollars. Just what is comprised 
in this magnificent aggregation of treasures few even of Mr. Walters’s 
most intimate friends have the slightest comprehension. When the 
collection arrived in this country speculation was rife, both as to its 
character and as to the disposal the purchaser meant ultimately to 
make of it. But Mr. Walters has been reticent, refusing to give 
definite information about the matter. Various reports were circulated 
—that the purchaser intended to give the collection to one of the 
prominent public art museums, that he wished to make it the nucleus 
of a national gallery, that he purposed to add it to his already remark- 
able collection in Baltimore, and so forth. After a time, however, 
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public curiosity abated, and Dame Rumor ceased her gossip. The 
treasures passed from public notice, and from that day to this an air 
of mystery has surrounded the famous collection. 

Now it is announced that not for at least a year to come will the 
public have an opportunity to look at this perhaps the most remark- 
able assemblage of paintings and art objects ever brought to this 
country. The two hundred and seventy-five cases constituted the 

cargo of the British steamship Minterne, which brought them to New 
York. Two hundred and fifteen of the cases are stored away on the 
tenth floor of the Parker Building, at Fourth Avenue and Nineteenth 
Street, and the others are in a loft in the four-story building at No. 
542 West Fifteenth Street. The steamship was specially chartered 
for the transportation of the collection, and it is said that a duty of 
ninety thousand dollars was paid by Mr. Walters on his treasnres. 





PORTRAIT OF LOUIS MENARD 
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Art-lovers the country over are awaiting the time when they can 
have an opportunity to inspect the collection. In addition to its 
artistic value it is surrounded, as a recently published announcement 
says, by a halo of romance. ‘‘Don Marcello,’’ as the Rev. Marcello 
Massaranti was affectionately called, was ninety years old when he 
sold the collection. He was not considered a wealthy man, but he 
was one of the best judges of art in Rome. He had spent practically 
his whole life in gathering the thousand or more examples embraced 
in the collection that now bears his name. He bought slowly and he 
selected with the greatest care. He rejected everything that was not 
genuine, and he was too much of an expert to be deceived by the 
pretensions of unscrupulous dealers. 

It is impossible to tell what he spent in gathering these wonders 
of art. It is thought the total sum is insignificant compared with their 
value to-day, for he spent nearly three-quarters of a century making 
his selections. When he saw the end of his life approaching, he 
decided to dispose of the fruits of his labor of a lifetime. The col- 
lection represented sacrifices that few men would have been willing to 
undergo. He did not wish to see it broken up. 

He could have spld it for two million dollars had he been willing 
to permit its division into separate lots. But this he was not willing 
todo. For this reason he made arrangements with the Italian govern- 
ment to permit him to dispose of it as a whole, even if this entailed 
its removal to a foreign country. In order to obtain this concession 
the priest presented several rare examples to the Italian government, 
and made a substantial cash contribution to the funds for the support 
of the national museum. 

European collectors were aware of the existence of the Massaranti 
collection, and they knew it was for sale, but none was willing to bid 
the amount necessary for the purchase of the collection as a whole. 
With the exception of one man, it had entirely escaped the notice of 
American connoisseurs. On one of his visits to Rome—I am indebted 
for these facts to the enterprise of an Eastern correspondent—Dr. J. 
H. Senner, formerly commissioner of immigration, discovered it, and 
on his return to this country endeavored to induce several Americans 
of wealth to purchase it and present it to a museum. In this he 
failed, and then he directed the attention of Mr. Walters to it, with 
the result that the collection, although in private hands, will ulti- 
mately, it is thought, be reckoned among the public art treasures of 
the United States. For the present, however, Mr. Walters intends 
to install it in his private art gallery at Mount Vernon Place in 
Baltimore. 

No one outside of the government appraisers has been permitted 
to see the collection. On this point the orders of Mr. Walters were 
imperative. He did not care for publicity concerning his purchase 
until the completion of an addition to his galleries. It is known, 
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however, that several of the pieces of statuary are quite imposing, 
for some of the packages weighed at least three tons. The loft of 
the Parker Building, which contains sixteen thousand square feet of 
space, was inadequate for storing it, and this gives an idea of its 
magnitude. 

Among the paintings, it is known, are the famous “‘St. Christo- 
pher,’’ by Titian, one of the best examples of Paul Veronese, and a 
portrait by David. One of the gems of the collection is said to be 
a thirteenth-century painting by an unknown artist. The government 
appraisers shared the general curiosity concerning the collection, and 
although they were silent as to the details, all spoke with enthusiasm 
of the genuineness and value of Mr. Walters’s purchase. 

Mr. Walters is a son of William A. Walters, who for years was 
known as one ot the foremost art connoisseurs of America. The 
elder Walters turned to art collecting early in life. He did this, 
published report has it, through the advice of his mother, who urged 
him to avoid giving all his time to business—to have some hobby 
outside the realm of the workaday world. The collection he founded 
is said to be worth more than two million dollars, and it is one of the 
show sights of Baltimore. On certain days of the week every year 
the Walters galleries are open. The money paid for admission is set 
aside for the poor. The collection contains many rare paintings and 
pieces of statuary, while some of the miniatures are almost priceless. 
Among the miniatures are portraits of Napoleon and the Empress 
Marie Louise on a snuff-box presented to Bernadotte after he became 
King of Sweden. There are also nine Cosway miniatures from the 
collection of the Earl of Chichester and two by Nattier, once the 
property of Marquis de Biron, 

With the addition of the Massaranti collection at the end of 
another year, the Walters galleries will have no superior in America, 
so far as private collections are concerned. No one, of course, 
knows what will be the fate of this magnificent assemblage. It may 
ultimately come under the hammer, as so many other notable collec- 
tions have, but this is scarcely deemed probable. It is thought that 
the same spirit that prompted Massaranti himself to maintain his 
collection in its entirety, by taking less than half as much for his 
treasures as he could have realized for them if he had wished to parcel 
them out in lots, will govern the action of the present owner, and 
that the whole Walters collection will finally go in its entirety to some 
public institution. ALLAN C, Bixpy, 





AU CLAIR DE LA LUNE 
By Mme. H. de Rudder 


MME. DE RUDDER AND HER REMARKABLE 
EMBROIDERY 


Every one knows how difficult it is to find an artist really deserv- 
ing the name who has undertaken the study and practice of decorative 
art without having previously had extended experience in drawing, 
painting, and sculpture. Very few students feel, at the outset of 
their career, the,charm of the applied art; few realize the delight it 
gives to its disciples. On the contrary, many ambitious workers, 
dazzled by the glory of painting and sculpture, ‘“‘burn their wings’’ 
with that bright but deceiving flame, only to return afterward, disil- 
lusioned, to an art worthy of having attracted them at first. It is for 
that reason that one must congratulate the artists who are able to 
understand the high mission of the decorator, and who can appreciate 
the simple joys of this useful art. 

Among these one must name Mme. de Rudder, who has succeeded 
in reviving the beautiful art of embroidery, and whose works are 
equal to the most exquisite productions created in the past. The 
career of this artist has been brief, but her abilities have rapidly 
developed. It was in the school of de la rue Poincon, in Brussels, 
that Mme. de Rudder studied. Aside from her instruction in this 
establishment, she also received valuable lessons in drawing and in 
sculpture from Mlle. Maria de Rudder, who was herself a student 
under the tutelage of her brother, the well-known sculptor. But no 
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MME. DE RUDDER AND HER EMBROIDERY 


thought of utilizing the 
skill she had acquired, 
crossed the mind of the 
young girl until she 
married her teacher’s 
brother, and became 
Mme. de Rudder. Then 
the young couple real- 
ized the charm of collab- 
oration in art. 

It was, however, only 
after several trials that 
they found the right 
course. Their first efforts 
were simple embroidery 
for chairs, sofas, and 
other pieces of house 
furniture — interesting 
work, of course, but giv- 
ing no index to the rich 
harvest that resulted 
from their combined ef- 
forts. One day the artist 
thought that what she 
had done with the flowers 
and leaves she could do 
with the human figure as 
a motif. The first trials 
were satisfactory, and 
the road to success grew 
clearer daily. About 
this time a son was born 
to the painter Courtens, 
one of the intimate 
friends of the de Rud- 
ders, and Mme. de Rud- 
der took the opportunity 
to present the artist with 
a design in embroidery 
intended to remind him 
of his painting ‘‘The 
Shower of Gold,’’ an 
allegory of autumn, for 
which he had received 
the medal of honor. 
Taking a similar subject, LA PRUDENCE 

By Mme. H. de Rudder 
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LE PRINTEMPS—EMBROIDERED PANEL 
By Mme. H. de Rudder 
Mme. de Rudder embroidered a ‘‘Shower of Flowers’ in exquisite 
shades. Courtens, delighted with the gift, strongly advised the sculp- 
tor and his wife to enter the new field that lay before them so inviting. 
The first result of this joint work was shown in 1894 at the Expo- 
sition Circle pour l’Art, in the form of a panel, called ‘‘The Eagle 
and the Swan.’’ It was exhibited afterward at the Secession in 
Vienna, where it was purchased by a well-known amateur and connois- 
seur. Other works were produced in succession, each more interest- 
ing than its predecessor. Not daunted by difficulties that would have 
discouraged the most ambitious and audacious craftswoman, Mme. de 
Rudder took for a subject ‘‘The Fates,’’ to decorate ascreen. Aside 
from the artistic interest attaching to this work, it is remarkable tor 
another quality. The artist yielded to the instinctive liking that she 
had for useful art—she ornamented a useful article--and in mastering 
the technical difficulties of her work, she created the new method 
called ‘‘re-embroidery.’’ For the dresses of her ‘*Fates,’’ ancient 
silks were utilized for a background. Some of the pieces had moth- 
holes which necessitated the addition of ‘‘supplementary ornamental 
motives,’’ embroidered on cloth to conceal the defects. The discov- 
ery of ‘‘re-embroidery’’ was the result of this enforced expedient. 
This screen, finished in 1896, was exhibited at the Circle Artis- 
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tique, Brussels, where the mayor, M. Buls, saw it. Realizing the 
possibilities of the method, and the skill of the artist, he gave an 
order to Mme. de Rudder to decorate the Marriage Hall of the Hotel 
de Ville. This order was delivered in 1896. During this period 
Mme. de Rudder worked feverishly. About the same time that the 
order for‘the Hotel de Ville was given, she geceived from M. Van 
Yssendyck, architect of the Hotel Provincial, in Ghent, a commission 
to design and embroider six large allegorical panels. One of them 
represented ‘‘Wisdom,”’ in the habiliments of Minerva, modernized, 
holding an olive branch. The five others were ‘‘Justice,’’ holding a 
thistle, symbolizing law; ‘‘Eloquence,’’ crowned with roses, and 
holding a lyre; ‘‘Strength,’’ bending an oak branch; ‘‘Truth,’’ crush- 
ing a serpent, and bearing a mirror and some lilies; and ‘‘ Prudence,’’ 
with the horn of plenty and some holly. These six panels are 
remarkable for the beautiful decorative feeling that suffuses their 
composition. The tricks of workmanship are varied, and all combine 
to give a wonderful effect. Contrary to the form of presenting the 
‘*Fates,’’ all the figures are draped. 

When not working on these important orders, as a recreation, 
Mme. de Rudder executed small panels—a cat, a marvel of minute 
and painstaking detail, a few little scenes illustrating some popular 
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L’AUTOMNE—DETAIL 
By Mme. H. de Rudder 


themes, such as those expressed in the well-known French songs, 
‘*T] était une bergére’’ (There was a Shepherdess), ‘‘Au clair de la 
lune’’ (In the moonlight), ‘‘ Nous n’irons plus au bois’’ (We shall not 
go to the wood any more). 

The next important commission given to the artist was eight large 
panels for the Congo Free State. They were intended to ornament 
the Congo section at -the Brussels exposition. These panels, which 
are now at the Museum of Tervueren, are very striking, measuring 
three yards in height by one anda half yards in width. They are 
pure applique, with the exception of the features, which are the only 
parts embroidered. The panels represent the ‘‘ Triumph of Civiliza- 
tion over Barbarism.’’ Some nude figures—negroes—are curiously 
worked out, and certain panels symbolical of fetishism possess a 
strangely mysterious power of fascination. 

Having accomplished so much, Mme. de Rudder resolved to do 
still better work, and established her reputation more firmly by 
attempting still greater heights of decorative art. In other words, 
she determined to do what no other embroiderer had ever attempted 
before her time. She conceived the idea of illustrating the four 
seasons on panels two by three yards in dimensions. This crowning 
work was begun towards the close of 1896 and finished during the 
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present year. Like the other large pieces these panels were executed 
with the assistance of M. de Rudder. The two artists seem to have 
concentrated all their efforts in the composition. All four panels are 
reproduced with this article. ‘‘Spring’’ is a picture of youth. 
Among scattered flowers, in a landscape glowing with color, a group 
of children are singing and dancing. One, larger than the rest, holds 
a little one who is frightened by the capers of a kid. Among iris, a 
species of lily, white swans are gliding. This is the central compo- 





L’AUTOMNE—EMBROIDERED PANEL 
By Mme. H. de Rudder 


sition. A large border (a poem in itself) surrounds the picture. At 
the upper part are the signs of the zodiac framed with mignonette. 
Swallows are passing and birds are building their nests. Glycines, a 
spring field-flower, adorn the sides vertically, while the lower border 
is filled with pond-lilies, and suggest a sedgy waterside. 

In ‘‘Summer’’ the coloring is warmer. Harvesters are cutting 
the wheat, young people are bathing, and a shepherd boy is making 
love to his sweetheart, who is sitting near her flock among the flow- 
ers, with her faithful dog at her feet. Every minute as well as every 
bold detail of the work can be examined with the closest scrutiny 
without ‘revealing the slightest deviation from the truth of nature. 
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The lilies, clematis, daisies, and thistles, the sunflowers and the richly 
glowing poppies, are marvelous replicas of these beauties of the field 
and dells. The same ideas and the same perfection of execution are 
visible in the borders. Wheat and daisies frame the signs of the 
zodiac, hops and wild roses fringe the extreme edges of the panel, 
and seaweeds, fishes, frogs, crabs, and turtles are shown in the frieze. 

‘‘Autumn,’’ by consensus of critical opinion, is the best of the 
four. A young mother is nursing her baby, while a larger child 
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plays with bunches of grapes hanging from a vine on which is perched 
a majestic peacock. On the right some dead game expresses the 
delight of hunting. The pheasant, boar, hare, and wild duck are 
executed with sumptuous richness of color and extraordinary fidelity. 
In the border birds picking fruits surround the emblems of the three 
months of the season. Squirrels play in the trees, and ducks are 
flying through the reeds. 

The artist chose an interior scene to illustrate the subject of 
‘*Winter.’’ Two old people are sitting near the fire. A cluster of 
chrysanthemums, set in a vase, lend a bit of bright coloring to the 
picture. A child, symbolizing coming life, offers to its grandmother 
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L’AUTOMNE—DETAIL 
By Mme. H. de Ruider 


a bunch of mistletoe, and near by an old man, slumbering, typifies 
life that is ebbing out. Through the window is seen a landscape of 
snow rendered in tones of magical naturalness of atmosphere and 
perspective. The three zodiacal signs are ornamented with the seeds 
of the poppy, symbolizing the sleep of nature. Benumbed bats hang 
to branches of ivy and pine, the only growths whose green can with- 
stand the rigorous cold. In the lower part of the panel—the frieze— 
crows and a bird of prey are fighting for the possession of the bodies 
of tiny birds. 

At intervals, while Mme. de Rudder was at work on the ‘‘ Four 
Seasons,’’ she was embroidering a screen for M. Van Etvelde. 
‘*Penelope,’’ who undid at night what she had done during the day, 
is the subject of this composition. The finesse of detail and harmony 
of coloring which characterize this composition deserve the highest 
compliment of critical praise. 

Japan, for centuries the home of the art of embroidery is, to the 
detriment of art, producing nothing but effects in miniature. 

To Mme. de Rudder must be given credit for the interpretation 
of work demanding large and varied decorative effect, while in the 
creation of true artistic composition, she easily stands at the head 
of the limited coterie of men and women who have mastered this 
delicate and difficult art. She is a leader in her peculiar craft. 


sé 
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The genius of this Belgian needlewoman has, in a marked sense, 
been inherited from her race, and the environment in which she has 
found herself has contributed to her inspiration and her development. 
The exquisite embroidery of the Netherlands, which has elicited the 
admiration of the world, is the direct product of the old guild system 
which long since passed away. The descendants of these early 
workers to-day maintain virtually the same practice and possess the 
same qualities that made their ancestors famous wherever the product 
of their labor was carried. They have patience, plodding industry, a 
nice sense of color, a delicate fancy, rare manipulative skill—in a 
word, all the qualities necessary for excellence in this peculiar art. 
True, the glory of the early days has in later years been dimmed, 
but the elements that entered into that glory have never been extinct. 

M. P. VERNEUIL. 
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ART DEPARTMENTS IN OUR UNIVERSITIES 


Let me say just a word apropos the important role an art depart- 
ment is destined to play in the future of a university. With the 
unparalleled growth of the nation during the past decade, on com- 
mercial, financial, educational, and industrial lines, our fine arts have 
kept well abreast, but I regret to state that many of our best and 
most intelligent citizens seem either unaccountably ignorant of, or at 
least totally indifferent to, these conditions, and our great seats of 
learning can serve no better purpose in aiding the cause of American 
art, and the interests of American artists, than by teaching the coming 
generation to hold a higher appreciation and love for the fine arts. 

While to the professional painter, or the sculptor, the university 
may not always appeal as a sympathetic and technical atmosphere in 
which to pursue his studies, and while it may not afford the direct 
inspiration of the artist-master, it certainly can, in connection with 
the excellent schools of design in our midst and the treasures of our 
art museums close at hand, offer very great inducements for a thor- 
ough study of art, and a better appreciation of the zsthetic and the 
beautiful, which are unquestionably most essential qualifications for 
good citizenship. 

The commercial value of artistic character in even the most ordi- 
nary productions is to-day recognized by every enlightened manufac- 
turer, and the general cultivation of an art interest among all classes 
is of the greatest importance to the nation and its material prosper- 
ity. For a lengthened period we have annually imported tens of 
millions’ worth of foreign goods, which are superior to articles of 
similar character made in this country in only one particular, their 
artistic quality. When considering this fact we’cannot but acknowl- 
edge the artistic supremacy of a refined nation like France, where a 
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most excellent system of art instruction and liberal government 
patronage have proven such strong incentives for developing the art 
of that great nation. 

While for years our art has suffered from national and municipal 
neglect, those conditions are to-day fast changing through the interest 
already awakened by the progressive art institutions of the Middle 
West and the East, by the municipal art societies of our larger cities, 
and last, but not least, through the influence and good work accom- 
plished by the societies forming the Fine Arts Federation of New 
York. 

Ten years ago there were very few institutions sufficiently well 
equipped to supply the ever-growing demands for education in art. 
It was then almost necessary for the student to go to Europe not only 
to broaden his conceptions, but really to learn the technique of his 
profession. Paris, universally admitted the art center of the world, 
became the Mecca for most of our students; but to-day American art 
has to a great degree emancipated itself from foreign trammels and 
entered upon a career of its own, expressing American thought and 
reflecting American nature. We now have many well-equipped insti- 
tutions in which the student can develop an artistic temperament, in 
which individuality is recognized and encouraged while the necessary 
methods of expression are being acquired. 

Surely this advance movement in the right direction should be the 
signal for our colleges to lend the same encouragement to the fine 
arts that they have lent to literature in the past, for the fine arts have 
always proven an important factor in the national pre-eminence of 
every great nation, from the early Greek and Roman times to the 
present. 

While the societies comprising the Fine Arts Federation of New 
York, notably the National Academy of Design, the Society of 
American Artists, the Architectural League, and the National Sculp- 
ture Society, the Art Commission of this city, the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, and many 
other similar organizations, are to-day accomplishing a great work, 
there is still insufficient appreciation and indorsement of these labors 
on the part of a large number of the more prominent citizens of our 
great cities, who seem apathetic to the progress of this manifestation 
of the nation’s talent. 

We find the mechanical sculptor, more than often a naturalized 
citizen whose art is beneath serious consideration (and an adept at 
politics), in control of some congressionl or legislative committee, 
who permits hisedesecrating a public site in the town where these 
municipal art influences do not exist. The foreign portrait-painter of 
meager reputation in his own community, when properly indorsed by 
some social faction, frequently captivates our wealthy families and 
receives undeserved recognition. Spurious old masters, clever imita- 
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tions of the splendid work of the Barbizon school, and questionable 
examples of the fine old English painters, are too often exchanged 
at enormous prices for the recently acquired wealth of some of our 
multi-millionaires, for it is a well- known fact that many of our rich 
collectors fail to use that careful discrimination which they exercise 
in their own business transactions when they acquire such possessions 
at exorbitant figures, and pass by unnoticed the meritorious work of 
their own countrymen. 

Pray do not consider me hypercriticial in stating these facts, for 
plain truths they are, and a constant source of regret to all true lovers 
of good art, be it native or foreign. Would not a better genera! 
knowledge of the fine arts tend to remedy these evils, which may be 
attributed both to a lack of patriotism in art and questionable judg- 
ment? Our universities have ever exalted their civic pride, and there 
should be no reason to fear the outcome of new art schools which are 
sure to bear good fruit in the future. Let us welcome them for the 
grace they will lend our material civilization, for their graduates will 
go forth as missionaries of art throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. ’ Joun B. CauLpweE Lt. 
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PAINTINGS BY KARL EMIL TERMOHLEN 


I have lately been reminded, by an unpretentious exhibition of 
sixteen canvases, of some very pregnant words on landscape-painting, 
by John C. Van Dyke, one of America’s shrewdest and soundest art 
critics. ‘*‘Have you never wondered,’’ says he, ‘‘what it is in art that 
makes a painter’s interpretation of a scene more agreeable than the 
scene itself? If you had a few sheep, a French peasant, a straw- 
thatched cottage, and a barren plain, you would have all the materials 
for a Millet picture. Suppose you lived in a’fine country place, how 
long would the cottage stand near you before you had it torn down, 
or the shepherd and sheep roam your lawns before you had them 
driven off by dogs? You would not care for them; they would not 
be beautiful; they would not even be interesting after the first day. 
Why is it, then, that you pay thousands of dollars for a picture of the 
shepherd and the sheep to hang in your drawing-room, when you 
would not have the originals within gun-shot? Is it not that the 
materials have something added to them? Are they not helped in 
their representation by the painter’s insight and his capacity to feel? 

So much for pictorial poetry with the added interest of human life 
and activities. ‘‘But,’’ says the same writer, apropos of paintings in 
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which there are no such accessories, ‘‘painting is no mere servant 
of literature, whose duty it is rather to illustrate than to create. 
There is no reason why the painter looking at the river Teviot should 
not see poetry in it as well as the writer. Delacroix not only could 
but did see it. Turner saw the same k:ad of romantic sentiment as 
Scott in all the rivers he ever pictured. Daubigny saw it less 
romantically, but with more of the real charm of nature along the 
banks of the Marne; and Claude Monet has certainly shown us many 
times the poetry of light, color, and rushing, dancing water of the 
Seine. Monet is just as susceptible to poetic impressions as Leconte 
de Lisle, only his poetry comes to him in forms and colors rather 
than in measured cadences of language. It is painter's poetry, not 
writer’s poetry. 

But apart from the ability to see and feel the beauties of nature, 
what shall one say of the personal element of the artist as evidenced 
in his color, his composition, his treatment, his execution of details? 
Again the same critic has a word worth hearing: ‘‘Time was, and not 
very long ago at that, when an argument for poetic thought in art 
would have been cpnsidered superfluous. Every one was agreed that 
the higher aim of language was to convey an idea, a feeling, or an 
emotion. That the language should be beautiful in itself was an 
advantage, but there was never any doubt that the thought expressed 
was greater than the manner of its expression. To-day it would seem 
that we have changed all that. The moderns are insistirg that 
language is language for its own sake, and art is art for art’s sake. 
They are, to a certain extent, right in their contention; for there is 
great beauty in methods, materials, and general decorative appearance. 
But perhaps they insist too much. We are not prepared to admit 
that because Tenny son's poetry sounds well, his thoughts have no 
value; nor, for all Tintoretto’s fine form and color, can we believe 
his poetic imagination a wholly unnecessary factor in his art.’’ 

These three little extracts from the writings of Van Dyke call 
specific attention to certain requirements which every artist w ho seeks 
to court popular favor must meet, and which every art lover is wont 
to demand. This, perhaps, is true more particularly in landscape 
than in any other form of pictorial art. The artist’s personal equa- 
tion, that part of himself—that is, his own views, thoughts, feelings 
—which he incorporates in the bits of nature he transcribes 7s what 
gives them value as pictures. If of two men who look at the same 
scene one can see only a bald statement of facts—what the wealthy 
owner of the country anes sees in the snenehackne viel a cottage, the 
shepherd, and his sheey with the 
beauty of light, form, eb color, and instinct with poetic thought and 
meaning, the latter may become a master of landscape-painting, but 
the former has little excuse for attempting to transcribe facts or state- 
ments that he had better leave to the photographer. 
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Then, again, to refer to the second quotation from Van Dyke, 
every scene in nature zs replete with beauty and meaning, apart from 
any literary or adventitious considerations that may be associated with 
it. The writer, perhaps, is obliged to resort to literary associations 
to enforce, if not to furnish an excuse for, his descriptions; for the 
language of words cannot compete with the language of forms and 
colors in the portrayal of natural 
beauties. On the other hand, he 
who describes with brush and pal- 
ette evidences an element of weak- 
ness if he has to resort to extrane- 
ous associations to eke out the story 
which nature herself tells. It is 
tantamount to saying that nature is 
sphinx-like—which she never is to 
the seer—or that the painter is not 
diviner enough to read the mes- 
sage of sun and shadow, woods 
and meadows, brooks and hillside. 

And again comes that perplex- 
ing question on the correct solution 
of which so much depends for an 
artist's success: What shall he in- 
corporate in his work, or elaborate 
in detail; what shall he exclude, 
or only suggest; how far shall he 
indulge in individual peculiarities; 
what license shall he permit him- 
self with the facts presented to him; 
in a word, how far can he permit KARL EMIL TERMOHLEN 
himself to be engrossed with the —Ft0™ 4 Photograph 
language of his craft, or to what 
extent can he ignore that language and trust to the message he 
wishes to impart for the effectiveness of his pictorial production* 

Certainly popular taste has been transformed of late as regards 
landscape- painting. We of to-day rather resent the inclusion of 
sylphs and satyrs, picnickers and ‘dairy maids; we would rather not 
have our bits of nature suggestive of human history, since we prefer 
to read that history in the tomes prepared for that purpose; we have 
gotten somewhat tired of the ‘‘tragic’’ and the ‘‘picturesque.’’ But 
we have learned to appreciate hills and meadows, skies and waters, for 
their own sake; and we delight to have their simple stories told to us 
in form and color by those who can see more in them and get more 
out of them than we can ourselves. The landscape-painter of the 
future is the seer, the diviner, the interpreter; and when we have said 
this, we must say this further truth, that as regards landscape-painting 
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it is a case of many 
being called, but 
few chosen. We 
should rejoice 
then, in the fact 
that so many of 
our present-day 
artists are attempt- 
ing this type of in- 
terpretative land- 
scape-painting, 
and, while the 
efforts are being 
made earnestly 

EARLY MORNING and conscientious- 

By Karl E. Terméhlen ly, we should at 
least be tolerant of 

not a few mistakes of judgment and shortcomings of achievement. 

The exhibition referred to as occasioning these reflections is that 

of the recent work of Karl Emil Terméhlen, a young Chicago artist, 

who has been essaying, with varying success, just such bits of poetic 

landscape as might appeal to those who love nature for her own sake. 

Termoéhlen, though little known in art circles, has been an indefati- 

gable worker, and these last canvases from his studio show a marked 

improv ement over anything he has heretofore done. The intent, the 

aim, and purpose of the artist one must heartily commend. He has 

undertaken to give pictures of simple scenes without literary associa- 

tions and without any accessories other than the common phenomena 

of nature — quiet 

bits of meadow 

and hillside, wood- 

lands and prairies, 

brooks and _ lake- 

sides, sunsets and 

night scenes— 

aiming always to 

invest his _ paint- 

ings with his own 

personal impres- 

sions of what he 

depicts. One 

would wish, how- 

ever, that he were 

less prolific of 

canvases and more endusin 

studious to perfect By Kar! E Termohien 
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each work to the full limit of what is in him. Indeed, one finds 
in this exhibition material for a promise not yet fulfilled—a promise 
which requires a deeper brooding over the beauties and mysteries of 
nature, a closer study of forms and colors, and a more careful atten- 
tion to what I have called the peculiar language of the painter’s art. 

Termohlen is a theorist as regards art, and his latest work exem- 
plifies his rigid adherence 
to his adopted principles. 
His sole interest is in 
pure landscape, and his 
prime aim is to convey 
an impression. He 
selects uniformly simply 
subjects, as the canvases 
herewith reproduced 
show, and treats his 
themes with as much 
economy of effort as pos- 
sible. He finds the par- 
allel of his practice in 
literature in the work of 
those authors who seek 
to suggest more than 
they tell. The writer, he 
holds, who can hint in 
a few words a page of 
details that the reader 
can readily supply, is a 
stronger, more forceful 
writer than the one who 
tells it all—often to the 
discomfort of the reader 
—and leaves little for 
imagination to supply. ee 
He holds that this princi- 
ple of style applies equally to pictorial art. Consequently, in executing 
his canvases, he uniformly seeks to economize on details. This is 
especially noticeable in his foreground treatment, which in many cases 
is disappointing. Such a practice is admittedly hazardous, since it 
presumes that the spectator, like the artist himself, is willing to sacri- 
fice finish for force, and delicacy full of meaning for broadness of 
treatment that lacks definition and must necessarily be vague in its 
significance. 

But after all, this is part and parcel of the much mooted question 
to which Van Dyke refers when he speaks of language for language’s 
sake, and art for its own sake. Those who stickle for the polish of 
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THE PLACID RIVER 
By Kar] E. Terméhlen 


language—be it in color or words—would wish the artist to spend 
more time on his diction; while those who seek mainly the meaning 
of a scene, or what the painter feels to be the meaning, would be 
content with—nay, might even prefer—the suggestion of a few brush 
strokes or a more or less crude massing of tone. 

Setting aside, however, all questions of theory and practice, and 
all considerations of the realization or lack of realization of aims and 
ambitions, there is a supreme charm in these bits of pure landscape— 
restful in their character, pleasing in their simple suggestiveness, 
pregnant with significance—which far transcends that of more elabo- 
rate compositions; and Terméhlen—and those who are striving on 
similar lines—does well to make them the special subject of his art. 

It does not require a grand theme for a grand picture, provided 
the artist possess the power of the seer to read in simple things a 
worthy, not to say a divine, meaning. And after all, simple pictures, 
like simple folk, are the best living companions. A sky luminous 
with light and sunshine—when attained with fidelity to fact; an eve- 
ning scene flooded with the sheen of moonlight—if faithfully caught 
and recorded; a bit of wood with its majesty of forms and its beauty 
of foliage—if true to nature; a sketch of meadow, a purling brook, 
an expanse of lake or sea—-if transcribed with verisimilitude to the 
actual; these are themes worthy of the noblest art and calling for the 
highest type of pictorial talent. 
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EDGE OF THE WOODS 


By Karl E. Terméhlen 


It is, as said before, the chosen few who can make these bits of 
pure landscape live on their canvases in all their rich or quiet beauty, 
maintaining the happy balance between the meaning and the means 
of expression—and the chosen few are widely scattered and appear at 
long intervals. America, however, is rich in artists of no mean ability 
who are striving, as Termohlen is, to realize these better possibilities 
of landscape-painting, and it is one of the most hopeful signs of our 
present-day art. Popular judgment or popular taste will, as a matter 
of course, differ widely in according rank to the aspirants for fame, 
but conscientious efforts in the right direction are certain of public 
approbation and a just measure of public support. 

A biographical note may be given in conclusion. Termdhlen’s 
career may be briefly summarized. He was born in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, in 1863, and from the age of three was brought up in rather 
uncongenial surroundings by an uncle, who apparently had little sym- 
pathy with the boy’s ambition. His earliest inclinations were for 
music, but the life ‘of a professional musician was put under ban by 
the foster parents, and young Terméhlen was apprenticed to a watch- 
maker. He learned and pursued his trade till he was twenty-two, at 
which age he came to America. For some years after arriving in this 
country he followed his old trade, but being discouraged with the 
prospects before him, or impelled by a newly discovered natural taste, 
he entered the field of art, in which for many years he has been a 
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persistent and devoted worker. In painting he was largely self-edu- 
cated. He has been the disciple of no master or school, but on the 
contrary has worked by himself, largely in retirement, and unaided 
has been developing his own abilities. The theories he has sought to 
put into practice are thus his own convictions, and the measure of his 
success is the result of his own determined effort. 

Termoéhlen is essentially a dreamer, and hence he has one of the 
prime requisites of a painter of idyllic landscapes. His canvases are 
what may properly be termed emotional. This is not an easy form of 
landscape-painting for one to excel in, since it requires profound 
thought, deep feeling, and an intimate knowledge of how to adapt 
means to an end. It is, moreover, not a form of art that can readily 
be popularized, since for every one who can enter into a poet’s moods, 
and see through a poet's eyes, there are a hundred who can appreci- 
ate and enjoy a straight transcription, but would reject as artificial, 
fantastic, and forceless what purports to be the record in color of a 
mood or a thought. Hence, the necessity for a painter of emotional 
landscapes to be studious in his loyalty to facts, discriminating in his 
use of color, careful that no lack of attention to details shall obtrude 
itself to mar the impression he wishes to impart It goes without 
saying, of course, that few painters who essay this form of landscape 
are guiltless of serious errors—and Terméhlen has sinned with the 
rest. He has, however, achieved some signal successes, and one may 
reasonably expect much from his efforts. Evutis E. CHapPIn. 
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ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


Lovers of pictures and other art work in England will doubtless 
rejoice to learn that a new society, the National Art Collections 
Fund, is to be founded to secure for the British public valuable pic- 
tures, etc., which might otherwise be bought by private individuals 
or by public institutions abroad. For a long time English public 
galleries, including the National Gallery, have been handicapped in 
the matter of purchasing, owing to the limited funds at their disposal. 
Of late years they have had to compete in the world’s art markets, 
not only with similar bodies on the Continent and in America, but 
with the new millionaires of various nationalities. Many works of art 
which, it is thought, ought to be in public collections in Great Britain 
have found their way to Paris, Berlin, or Chicago. The National 
Art Collections Fund will organize the efforts of British picture-lovers, 
and enable them, by combination, to meet the growing competition. 
Such societies already exist in Paris and Berlin. A provisional body 
has already been formed, and a meeting will shortly be held, when 
definite proposals will be made, and supporters of the movement will 
be invited to nominate a counci! and an executive committee. The 
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council will hold office for a year. It is proposed to’enroll as many 
members as possible at a subscription of one guinea, although larger 
sums may be given. Donations may be allocated either: (1) For 
ancient pictures and drawings; (2) For other ancient works of art; 
(3) For modern works of art. There will be purchasing committees, 
and honorary buyers will be appointed to insure expedition in case 
of sales abroad. From time to time special contributions will be 
invited to acquire objects of unusual importance. Gifts, bequests, 
and memorial presentations may also be made. The offices of the 
fund are at present at 47 Victoria Street, Westminster, and subscrip- 
tions or donations may be paid to the fund’s account, care Messrs. 
Coutts & Co. The supporters of the movement include: Sir William 
Agnew; Sir L. Alma Tadema; Sir William Armstrong, director of 
National Gallery, Dublin; Lord Avebury; Mr. Sidney Colvin, British 
Museum; Mr. Lionel Cust, director National Portrait Gallery; Sir 
Clinton Dawkins; Mr. Robert Gibb, curator Na ional Gallery of Scot- 
land; Lord Ronald Gower; Lord Knutsford; Mr. Guy Laking; Lord 
Lansdowne. 

#* The exhibition of the Berlin Royal Academy has closed. The 
special United States section has been a great success from every 
point of view. There were only nine medals to dispose of in all the 
departments of the fine arts, painting, sculpture, engraving, architec- 
ture, etc. Two of these were awarded to American artists, Messrs. 
Sargent and Abbey. Mr. Sargent exhibited portraits, while Mr. 
Abbey’s contribution was his picture ‘‘Hamlet,’’ shown a few years 
ago in New York, and at Paris in 1900. The pictures sent from New 
York to Berlin will be returned in November. 

&® The jury of the autumn salon has finished its labors and admitted 
no fewer than one thousand pictures. As the wish was to make the 
début a model exhibition in order to prevent the exercise of undue 
influence on the jury, their names were kept secret until the judging 
was over. For the first time art circles and well-known art collectors 
formed part of the jury. 

* A movement is on foot among leading picture-dealers in Paris to 
hold periodical exhibitions of works of old masters in some place open 
to the public. Numerous rare works in the possession at one time or 
another of Paris dealers are never seen except by a few critics and 
amateurs. The scheme would add one more important salon to the 
art life of Paris. 

# The St. Louis World’s Fair is responsible for uniting, at least 
temporarily, two dissenting French art societies, known as the Artistes 
Francais and the Société Nationale. After a long discussion it was 
decided that both societies should join in an exhibit, four members of 
the jury to be appointed by one society and four by the other. The 
jury will be presided over by Bonnat as president and Bouguereau 
and Carolus Duran, vice-presidents. Fourteen painters of the Insti- 
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tution of Fine -Arts will also be part of the jury. The French con- 
tingent at the St. Louis fair, we are assured, will be very important. 
& The museums of Paris, under the service des Beaux Arts, have 
received orders to permit students and others, even professional 
photographers, to copy works of art in any way they see fit, except 
that photographs taken cannot be reproduced without the permission 





SONG OF THE WIND 
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of the authorities. A permit to copy or photograph objects can be 
secured by a written application, without needless delay or red tape. 
#& The French are making interesting discoveries in Northern Africa, 
new buildings being unearthed every month. At Timgad a large 
complex of buildings, belonging to a wealthy family, has been cleared 
of earth, including four houses splendidly decorated with wall paint- 
ings and mosaics, and the workmen are freeing a portico which crossed 
the main avenue of the old town running east and west; it has a 
double tier of Doric columns. A public square, surrounded by colon- 
nades, is thought to be a relic of the foundation of the city, and in 
truth has a shape unknown hitherto to archeologists and architects. 
Its form is like the eye of a hook-and-eye, or, still more exactly, the 
letter omega in the Greek alphabet, which is formed of two o’s partly 
pushed together, with the inclosed strokes omitted. The opening of 
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the omega repre- 
sents the granden- 
trance to the mar- 
ketplace, and is 
reached by a ter- 
race and semicir- 
cular platform dec- 
orated at each end 
with pillars and 
pilasters, and in 
the center with 
two columns. In 
each half of the 
omega, right and 
left, are elliptical 
basins bordered by 
Doric columns, The booths of the. market were built within, 
along the curving walls, so that they looked out on the basins where, 
presumably, water was kept in motion by some device. Basins and 
walls have somewhat similar curves. Indeed, the ground plan of the 
marketplace of Timgad is more artistic and well thought out than 
anything of the kind hitherto known. 

# The palace of Malmaison, where Josephine, the first wife of Napo- 
leon, lived, has been finally accepted from its owner by the French 
government. There was a question last year whether it was to be 
received from its owner, M. Osiris, but all differences have been 
arranged. At Malmaison many scattered objects belonging to 
Josephine have been collected, so that in some ways the interior is 
very much as it was in the time of her occupancy. Another historic 
house has been turned over to municipal care. At Alencon there is 
a picturesque old dwelling, built in 1450, by Jean Dumesnil, who was 
given the territory of Ozé for services in deliv ering Alencon from the 
English. For some reason the municipality did not wish to have this 
quaint bit of the past declared public property, but the commissioners 
of historical monuments were of a different opinion, and their recom- 
mendation has been accepted by the government. The famous Maison 
d’Ozé, therefore, has been classed among historical monuments, and 
it is for the reluctant city fathers of Alencon to watch over it and 
keep it in repair. 

& Two pictures which are said to be of great value have recently 
been acquired by the French government and placed in the Louvre. 
One is a painting of the Flagellation, attributed to Michael Wohlege- 
muth. The other, called ‘‘The Finding of the Holy Cross,’’ is by 
an early Flemish painter. It depicts the legend of Saint Helen, who 
went to Jerusalem to find the cross, and found: the true cross through 
a test, revealed by Judas, by which the third cross unearthed, when 
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placed in contact with the dead body of a woman, brought the woman 
back to life. Thiébault Sisson is quoted as saying that this old 
Flemish picture is ‘‘a pure jewel of art.’’ 

# The museum of Grenoble has added to its antiquities a remark- 
able Roman mosaic, discovered at Vienne (Isre), buried in a garden. 
The central medallion is illustrated with the classic story of Hylas, 
and the surface measurement of the whole piece, which is, unfortu- 
nately, not perfect, is stated to be about four meters eighty centi- 
meters each side. The work has excited widespread interest among 
antiquaries and experts. 

# At Viareggio, on the west coast of Northern Italy, a monument 
to Percy Bysshe Shelley has been unveiled. The idea for this 
memorial to the young British poet, who was drowned while yachting 
off the coast in 1822, proceeded from a few Italian writers, including 
Edmondo de Amicis and Gabriele d’Annunzio. It stands near the 
spot where Shelley’s body was found on the shore. Byron, who was 
in Italy at the time, superintended the burning of the corpse on the 
spot; the ashes were 
taken to Rome and 
placed in the little 
graveyard which is 
one of the sights for 
British and American 
tourists. 

# Laces shown at the 
Musée Galliera, in 
Paris, have inspired in 
the French Parliament 
a project to revive the 
lost art of lacemaking. 
An octogenarian at 
Valenciennes, Mme. 
Terf, whom her fel- 
low-citizens regard 
with a particular ven- 
eration, is the last of 
the Valenciennes lace- 
makers. She has not 
worked since 1841, 
but she has not for- 
gotten the secret of 
her work, and the 
municipality of Val- 
enciennes is to claim 
for her in it the place 
of an instructor. 
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# George F. Watts, the venerable English artist, is modeling a 
colossal statue, “‘The Dawn.’’ The artist is executing the work to 
please himself, as it is not acommission. What he wishes to express, 
it appears, is ‘‘a sense of majesty, of the breadth and hopefulness of 
early morning.’ Mr. Watts finds he has little use for a model, and 
from what he is reported to have said about ways and means and 
methods in art, it seems probable that he is working at his figure of 
‘*The Dawn’’ somewhat in the same spirit which Rodin gave out as 
his conception of his statue of Balzac, and which culminated in what 
many thought a grotesquely shaped bulk, with a caricature of a head 
on top of it. The much-talked-about French sculptor, in that instance, 
tried to do something in modeling that could only be expressed in 
words. He made a complete failure, in the opinion of many critics, 
and produced a monstrosity. Mr. Watts did as much in a picture he 
once painted and called ‘‘ Mammon.”’ 

# Roman remains are being found in the Rhine country of late years 
in great abundance. An amphitheater was discovered at Xanten to 
offset that which was found in front of St. Theobald’s Gate at Metz. 
At Treves the digging of sewers is bringing many objects of the 
Roman occupation’to light, and work is still going on at the big 
Roman camp near Haltern in Westphalia. The German Archzo- 
logical Institute established last autumn a Roman-German commission 
to watch over these finds, and later the Impcrial Chancellor appointed 
as its director Dr. Hans Bragendorff, with a residence in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. The old ideas of the Roman occupation are fast disap- 
pearing before the evidences of a permanent and continuous existence 
of the Romans on both sides of the Rhine. 

& The late Arnold Bécklin, of Zurich and Florence, painter of ‘‘The 
Isle of the Dead,’’ and other impressive pictures, has a son, Carlo 
Bécklin, who is also a painter. Professor Muther, the writer on art, 
made the statement that Carlo Bécklin signed some of his own pic- 
tures with his father’s initials with the object of selling them as the 
work of the dead master. The case came before a court in Breslau, 
because the aggrieved artist sued Muther for libel. Muther tried to 
prove that certain pictures with Arnold Bécklin’s initials must have 
been by Carlo, because they were so poor in technique and imagi- 
native quality. The court was not convinced and fined Muther three 
hundred marks and costs. The case was appealed. 

# The first important sale at the Hotel Drouot is announced for 
November, when the collection of the late Ravalsson-Moillien, a 
collector and formerly a curator of the Louvre, will be dispersed. 
The catalogue, which is now in preparation, contains pictures repro- 
duced by photography and colored with remarkable fidelity. There 
are examples of Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Valesquez, Rembrandt, 
and Albert Diirer which are claimed to be authentic by the collector, 
and if so they will command big prices. 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL ART EXHIBITION IN 
CHICAGO 


The sixteenth annual exhibition of paintings and sculpture by 
American artists, recently opened at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
shows a marked falling off in numbers as compared with the display 
in the same galleries last year. The aggregate number of works sub- 
mitted to the juries of selection under the strict requirements of the 
prospectus was the same for both years, namely five hundred and 
thirty; the total entries, however, of the fifteenth annual exhibition 
were five hundred 
and thirty-three, 
while those for the 
current show are 
only four hundred 
and five. Does 
this decrease of 
over twenty-four 
per cent imply a 
lower and not ac- 
ceptable grade of 
achievement, as evi- 
denced by the 
works submitted, or 
greater vigor on the 
part of the juries of 
acceptance? Or is : <a 

MOTHER AND SON 

one to suppose that By H.S. Hubbell 

artists are loath to 

send to Western exhibitions’ It is interesting to note the source 
of the works shown. Eighty-one canvases came from Paris, being 
secured by Miss Sara Hallowell, the Institute's agent, principally from 
the two salons of the current year; one hundred and five were 
‘*selected’’ in New York, and other American cities; and the remain- 
ing two hundred and nineteen were passed on by juries of artists in 
four cities. Of these last, New York sent forty-three; Philadelphia, 
thirty-two; Boston, nine; and Chicago, one hundred and thirty-five. 

The Paris contingent of pictures is larger this year by twenty than 
it was last year. This is to be regretted, since, with comparatively 
few exceptions, the salon works are a disappointment. One can but 
regard the enterprise of the Institute in thus bringing over a grist of 
pictures from Paris every year—at least in the way it is done—as a 
mistake. <A large percentage of these imported canvases would never 
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FISHING-BOATS AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 
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George Elmer Browne 


pass an American jury of admission, and the fact that they were hung 
in one or other of the Paris salons adds no interest whatever to them 
to the discerning visitor. The important thing is that the Institute’s 
agent should know what is worth sending over, not that her industry 
should result in the securing of a hundred canvases, more or less, that 
nobody cares to see. Nine out of ten of these imported canvases 
subserve little other purpose than to take up wall space, and it does 
not seem a policy to be commended to spend money importing such 
material when better work is being rejected at home. 

If the Institute wishes to continue its feature of exhibiting Paris 
salon pictures in its annual shows, one would suggest that it appoint 
a competent jury to pass on Miss Hallowell’s selections. It may 
safely be predicted that the Paris pictures will always be an eyesore 
in the galleries, as compared with the other works displayed, so long 
as there is a jury of one on the other side of the ocean, whose interest 
is in numbers rather than in quality, and not a few juries—of more 
than one—on this side, who study to exclude the very sort of work 
that finds unquestioned entrée into the galleries, simply because Miss 
Hallowell chooses to ‘‘secure’’ it. It is not the function of a great 
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institution to advertise the work of Americans, or so-called Ameri- 

cans, abroad, unless that work is sufficiently meritorious to warrant it. 

For the rest, the collection shown is representative, and much of 

it is important. The work of the older exhibitors naturally leads in 
interest—none of the younger men and women having distinguished 

themselves by originality of conception or special excellence of treat- 

ment. Most of the work is vigorous and healthy—John W. Alex- 

ander, perhaps, will not be offended if one excepts his sickly flesh 

tints and his meaningless poses—and eminently true to the realities 

of the every-day world. Impressionism has but a scant representa- 

tion. The themes selected are sufficiently varied to preclude monot- 
ony—landscapes, seascapes, portraits, figure pieces, still life, and genre. 

There is not the preponderance so often observable in exhibitions of 
portraiture—a fact that the average visitor will feel grateful for, since 
the family portrait is not a matter of public concern, and the portraits 
that are full enough of character to be of interest as pictures are few 

and far between. Why is it that so many exhibitions run to portraits? 
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ST. MARK’S 
By E. L. Vail 
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The awarding of the N. W. Harris prize of five hundred dollars to 
John S. Sargent for his exceptionally fine portrait of William M. 
Chase occasioned no surprise. Of its kind it is unquestionably the 
finest piece of work in the galleries. Indeed, it is one of the best 
things Sargent has done, and for a man who ranks as one of the 
greatest portrait-painters, not merely of the day, but of all time, this 





CHILDREN ON DONKEY-BACK 
B y J Alden Weir 


is saying much. It will be remembered that the Harris prize last 
year went to Walter MacEwen, for his ‘‘Woman of the Empire,’ 

which was almost immediately secured for the permanent collection 
of the Institute. It would bea happy fortune if the Institute could 
also secure the Chase portrait, since, in the opinion of most competent 
critics, it is one of the comparatively few portraits of recent produc- 
tion which is bound to live as a recognized masterpiece. The painting 
is now the property of Mr. Chase himself. It is not a superficial 
likeness, nor is it photographic in its characteristics. Its excellence 
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—apart from those qualities of technique and treatment that are part 
and parcel of Sargent’s work—lies in its record of character. Sargent 
knew his subject intimately; was familiar with all his poses and 
expressions, which if set forth in portraiture by a less gifted master, 
would have approximated closely to caricature; and above all, the 
canvas was not a commission, but a work of love. The background 
is too somber to be pleasing to many; but the artist knew the possi- 
bilities of his art better than do the multitude, and the very blackness 
of the background but serves to accentuate the wonderful qualities of 
the likeness itself. It is a work in the description of which superla- 
tives are not out of keeping with good taste and good judgment. 

Oddly enough, the Cahn prize of one hundred dollars was also 
captured by a portrait—Mrs. Genéve Sargeant’s ‘‘ Margaret.’’ In this 
case, however, it was not the character expressed by this canvas, but 
the winsome, shall one say the decorative, qualities of the picture. 
This prize was awarded for the best picture exhibited by a Chicago 
artist, and no little discussion has been excited—and rightly—by its 
bestowal on Mrs. Sargeant. This picture, as well as the other can- 
vases exhibited by this artist, have peculiarly lovable qualities—which, 
after all, are not their least worthy recommendation-—and it is 
shrewdly suspected that the pleasing characteristics of the prize- 
winner, rather than its sterling merits, determined the award of the 
prize. Be this as it may, it is no small achievement to paint pictures 
that captivate, and Mrs. Sargeant may justly feel proud of her victory. 

Owing to the close competition for the Cahn prize, a special prize 
of fifty dollars was created and given to Mrs. Bertha Menzler Dress- 
ler. Her landscape-painting, ‘‘The Clouds,’’ won favor with the art 
committee, as it has with many visitors who have seen it. It portrays 
a country roadway with overhanging trees. In the distance are light 
clouds, which add a charming effect to the work. 

The exhibition by Chicago artists is not as comprehensive as it 
has been in some former years. Two of the prize winners, as already 
said, are Chicagoans, and several other workers in the local field are 
worthy of specific mention. George DeMare exhibits a lifelike 
portrait of William Middleschulte, which hangs in a prominent place 
and speaks for itself. Caroline D. Wade's ‘‘Girl Embroidering’’ is 
noteworthy for breadth and pleasing qualities. Frederick Bartlett is 
represented by a decorative picture ‘‘Evening.”’ Frederick W. 
Freer’s ‘‘After the Storm’’ is agreeable for its breezy manner. Miss 
Cora F. Freer’s ‘‘Portrait of Miss G.’’ and ‘‘ Dolce Far N Niente”’ are 
examples of direct work. James William Pattison’s ‘‘Stilly Night,’’ 

a color study worked out with the Raffaelli colors, sparkles with 
prismatic hues. Allen Philbrick’s portrait of Mr. Pattison shows an 
advance beyond former achievement, and is an interesting character 
study. Anna L. Stacey’s ‘‘In the Garden’’ is a decorative picture 
exhibiting a new style of the artist. and ‘‘The Sofie’’ is a bright little 
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picture reminiscent of the 
prize picture of a former 
exhibition. 

John F. Stacey is rep- 
resented by a bright day 
‘*Along the Sound’’ and 
‘Morning in August— 
Mystic, Conn.,’’ a typical 
New England landscape. 

‘*Cherries Are Ripe,’’ by 
Adam E. Albright, is a 
transcript of merry child- 
hood from his collection 
of paintings, illustrating 
the life of the American 
country child. Henning 
Ryden has an important 
group of contrasting 
studies out of doors with 
a lively spirit animating 
them. Harold H. Betts 
has no less than seven 
canvases, the result of 
earnest study at Ogunquit; 
Grace M. Betts, land- 
scapes reflecting an ap- 
preciation of tone, and 
Louis Betts sends a por- 
trait study of his father. 
Charles Francis Browne 
contributes two Scotch 
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By Edmund C. Tarbell landscapes, painted while 
abroad—‘‘The Deserted 
Croft’’ and ‘‘Gray Day, Isle of Arran.*” Hope Dunlap’s decorative 


canvas, ‘‘A Quiet Morning,’’ is interesting for original feeling and 
the working out of a color scheme. 

Among other notable pictures from the Chicago colony are those 
by Walter Clute, Edgar Cameron, Eugenie Fish Glaman, Charles E. 
Hallberg, Carl Lindin, Jules Mersfelder, Royal Milleson, and Antonin 
Sterba. This résumé, for which I am indebted to a careful news- 
gatherer, will suffice for the Chicago contingent of the exhibitors. 

As regards the other—out-of-town—exhibitors, brief reference 
will suffice. Ben Foster and John W. Alexander have special exhi- 
bitions, the former of seven and the latter of seventeen canvases. 
One must confess a partiality for Foster's work—the pictures are, at 
least, natural, faithful bits of transcription, landscapes in which the 
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artist has essayed successfully to interpret the scenes he depicts and 
imbue them with his own personality. For the most part Alexander’s 
canvases are an enigma to the spectator, and tor that very reason are 
singled out for condemnatory criticism. A picture that requires a 
key for its understanding is rarely if ever a great picture. Three 
walls of one of the galleries are taken up with these, mostly portrait 
studies or figure pieces, and few there be who can find genuine pleas- 
ure in their forced color schemes and meaningless postures. If 
Alexander aimed at oddity, he has attained it; if he sought to pro- 
duce works that would appeal to the hearts of a well-informed, com- 
mon-sense clientéle, he has failed. 

Many of the works by out-of-town artists have already been shown 
in Eastern exhibitions, and have been commented on in BrusH AND 
PENCIL. One may, however, mention among the prominent and most 
worthy contributors Ellen Wetherald Ahrens, T. P. Anshutz, F. W. 
Benson, G. H. Bogart, Hugh H. Breckenridge, Maria Brooks, 
George Elmer 
Browne, I. H. Ca- 
liga, Carleton T. 
Chapman, William 
M. Chase, William 
A. Coffin, Colin C. 
Cooper, Emma L. 
Cooper, E. Irving 
Couse, C. C. Cur- 
ran, Charles H. 
Davis, Charles War- 
ren Eaton, Walter 
Gay, A. D. Gib- 
son, Mary Shepard 
Greene, Alexander 
Harrison, _  Birge 
Harrison, Childe 
Hassam, Robert 
Henri, H. S. Hub- 
bell, E. T. Hurley, 
Will H. Low, Wal- 
ter MacEwen, Mary 
Macmonnies, Her- 
mann Dudley Mur- 
phy, Leonard Ocht- 
man, R. M. Shurt- 
leff, E. C. Tarbell, 
A. H. Thayer, Eu- 
gené Vail, Susan 
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Weir, and C. H. Woodbury. The canvases displayed by these artists 
are after their various manners made familiar by former exhibitions. 
As usual with the exhibitions of this institution, the sculpture 
display is meager. The honors this year are perhaps equally divided 
between the statuettes of Bessie Potter Vonnoh and the portrait of an 
artist by Julia M. Bracken, all in plaster. The work of these artists 
has won for them no small measure of fame, and their contributions of 
this year are fully np to former efforts. James Forp BUvELL. 


Following five pictures in Chicago Exhibition. 





LA VANNE DE MONTIGNY 
By Albert D. Gihon 


ITALIAN GARDEN MARBLES IN AMERICA 


Few Americans, perhaps, realize the extent and variety of our 
so-called art importations. A somewhat uniyue class of these Old 
World products has lately claimed public attention, and is worthy of 
note in BRusH AND PenciL. It has long been a matter of regret on 
the part of the powers that be in Europe that so many of the world’s 
masterpieces in painting have crossed the Atlantic, and many are the 
plaints that have been heard about American aggressiveness. ~ Ameri- 
can aggressiveness, however, does not stop with the paintings, statues, 
vases, tapestries, and articles of virtu long housed in the palatial 
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homes and galleries of Europe—we are actually robbing the Old 
World squares and gardens of their adornments, getting, it should be 
frankly admitted, along with the genuine articles a comparatively 
large percentage of forgeries and more or less aptly done imitations. 
The importation of out- 
door ornaments has lately 
been investigated by an 
Eastern journal. It is 
pointed out that visitors to 
fine country estates in 
America must have’ ob- 
served in recent years the 
increasing use of Italian 
garden marbles as features 
of landscape architecture. 
Such marbles have been 
even more noticeable of 
late in metropolitan cities 
lining the sidewalks adjoin- 
ing establishments which 
deal in art works and ‘‘an- 
tiques,’’ both real and imi- 
tation. These displays 
include well-curbs, fountain 
basins, wall fountains, gar- 
den benches, vases, sar- 
cophagi, and an extensive 
variety of stone or marble 
lions — rampant, passant, 
and couchant, with and 
without heraldic shields, 
and with expressions ran- 
ging from benign placidity 
to snarling ferocity. There 
are so many of these objects 
in such sidewalk collections ~~ yoyxg woman WITH WATER LILIES 
that the passerby naturally By Chartes C. Cutan 
wonders where they all 
came from, in what age they were produced, and to what purpose 
they are destined in this country. Their story is not long to tell. 
A representative of one of the firms dealing most largely in these 
articles, when applied to for information on the subject, said that they 
were all imported from Italy, and that regular importations of them 
began only about five years ago. Previously such objects were 
imported only on special commissions. A steadily growing demand 
for them had been caused by the increase here of large and handsome 
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country estates, with a consequent demand for such ornaments by 
landscape- -architects, who often found their use at certain points of 
much value in carrying out some desired effect. The demand, it was 
said, had increased largely within the last three or four years, and in 
the last two years the marbles had arrived in quantities. There are 
only two firms in New York which import them extensively, but they 
have also been imported of late by a house in Chicago, which supplies 
them for fine estates in the West. 

The proportion of genuine antiques among these works the investi- 
gator found to be very small. Such genuine pieces as reach here are 
very seldom bought through European dealers, but are usually 
obtaine | by the importers directly from some bankrupt Italian family, 
which is compelled to part with some of its possessions, and so sells 
its garden marbles. Italians, the importer said, are the cleverest 
‘‘fakirs’’ of antiques in the world. They employ expert marble cut- 
ters, and have close copies made of fine works of art on private 
estates, especially in the neighborhood of Florence, Naples, and 
Venice. Copies are also sometimes made of pieces in museums, but 
not so often. While 
the antique works 
are usually of the 
white Carrara mar- 
ble or the pinkish 
Verona marble, the 
copies are chiefly of 
Siena marble, Is- 
trian stone, ora hard 
cement which close- 
ly resembles stone. 

A variety of 
processes are skil- 
fully used to give 
the imitations the 
desired antique ef- 
fect. Among these 
are judicious ham- 
mering to remove 
any sharpness of 
outline, the use of 
acids and other 
chemicals,exposure 
to rain, which has 
dripped against 
iron, and burial of 
IN THE WINDOW the object for a 
By Susan Watkins time in the earth. 











ITALIAN GARDEN MARBLES IN AMERICA 


The Italian makers will 
usually swear that their 
products are genuine an- 
tiques, even to American 
importers who know that 
they are lying, and tell 
most elaborate stories of 
the history of the articles, 
and how they came into 
their own possession. They 
do draw the line at stone 
and marble lions, however, 
as these are too plentiful, 
and nearly all are admit- 
tedly copies of antiques at 
garden gateways and palace 
entrances. It is said that 
only some six or eight pairs 
of genuine antique lions 
have ever been brought 
from Italy to this countty, 
but more have been secured 
for England and France. 

There is a very wide 
range in the value of both 
antiques and imitations, the 
prices varying, as the inves- 
tigator found, according to 
size, workmanship, and de- 
mand. A fine copy of a 
good work of art is far 4 Rosg 
from cheap, evenwhen sold _ By John W. Alexander 
by a reputable dealer for 
just what it is. The importer who has been quoted showed a copy of 
an antique marble garden seat, with a beautifully executed dance of 
bacchanals on the back, and said that the price was two thousand five 
hundred dollars. Near by stood two small Byzantine columns, from 
near Rome, which were declared to be genuinely old, and to be worth 
six hundred dollars. But for the fact that it would be hard to make use 
of them effectively, the price would be one thousand dollars. A well- 
curb, elaborately carved, was said to be the largest ever brought to 
this country, having an inside diameter of six feet and a rim a foot in 
width. This was pronounced an antique and to be worth three thou- 
sand dollars. 

The well-curbs brought here are generally filled with earth and 
used on country places as jardiniéres. Such pieces are also used in 
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garden plots attached to costly private houses in the city, and in some 
of these dwellings, built on the American-basement plan, one will find 
a marble garden seat on one side of the entrance hall and a sar- 
cophagus on the other. 

The plainer sarcophagi are sometimes utilized as watering-troughs, 
but the more elaborate and expensive are usually employed for house- 
hold decoration, and not in- 
frequently as jardiniéres. A 
genuine antique sarcophagus 
is worth all the way from 
two thousand dollars to 
seven thousand dollars or 
eight thousand dollars, and 
a good reproduction from 
fifteen hundred dollars up- 
ward. Antique stone chim- 
neypieces range in _ price 
from five hundred dollars to 
eight thousand dollars, while 
reproductions cost about half 
as Much. A pair of antique 
stone or marble lions would 
bring from two thousand 
dollars to five thousand dol- 
lars, according to size, etc., 
and copies sell for from five 
hundred dollars to fifteen 
hundred dollars a pair. 

There seems to be no 
prospect, according to the 
authority from whom these 
facts were secured, that 
American marble cutters will 
compete with the skilled 
FRUIT MARKET, VENICE workmen of Italy in the 
By H. W. Faulkner reproduction of ancient 

works of art. An importer 
said that of four small Italian garden vases, valued at sixty dollars 
each, one was broken, and the proprietor of a marble yard in Jersey 
City would not undertake to duplicate it for less than one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. It was probable, he remarked, that this price 
would have been reduced by some twenty dollars a vase for more 
than one, but even this would be surprisingly high, considering that 
the cost of the Italian article included freight, duty, and brokerage. 
Then, too, an American workman would not know how to produce 
the antique effect which was often so desirable in an object which 
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was to harmonize with a scheme of landscape gardening. In Italy, 
it was added, the wages of skilled marble cutters were much lower 
than here, and it was common for fine work to be done, in the way 
of copying, by lads of only sixteen or seventeen years. 

The use of such articles as are referred to in the preceding para- 
graphs is, of course, determined for most purchasers more by vogue 
than by considerations of intrinsic beauty or appropriateness. Be 
that as it may, the demand for them is fairly brisk, and their popular- 
ity, whoever may be responsible for the fad, may reasonably be taken 
as a witness of the growing appreciation on the part of the American 
public of art products’of the most divers sorts. 

S. E. Howarp. 


MOE 


EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
AT PITTSBURG 


The eighth annual exhibition of paintings at the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburg, which was recently opened to the public, is something of 
a disappointment. It is not so large as in former years; neither has 
it the importance nor the intrinsic interest. It would be out of place 
to liken it in any sense to the magnificent loan exhibition of last year, 
which was one of the most notable events of the kind ever held in 
America. As compared, however, with the six preceding regular 
exhibitions, that of this year is conspicuously weak in notable can- 
vases. Indeed, the rank and file of the pictures shown are not up to 
the standard which the management of the Carnegie Institute long 
since set for itself. 

The disappointment one feels is more marked in view of the fact 
that emphasis has been laid specifically upon the exclusive American 
character of the exhibition. Heretofore the international character 
of the show has been that on which the emphasis has been laid. The 
public has thus been led to expect—perhaps without sufficient reason 
—a display of canvases by American artists comparable in extent 
and in importance with the international exhibitions of former years. 
Really, the current exhibition is as much of an international exhibition 
as any that have preceded it in the Carnegie galleries, the main point 
of difference being that only pictures by American artists are eligible 
for prizes. 

In place of the usual contingent of foreign works that in former 
years were entered for prizes, we have this year the collection of 
works contributed by the members of the International Society of 
Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers, of London. Thus the total number 
of American canvases exhibited is one hundred and fifty-two, while 
the foreign works number seventy-eight. In addition to these two 
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branches of the exhibition, which 
occupy respectively the main and 
west galleries and the east gallery, 
there is a little collection of fifty- 
nine water-colors, etchings, and 
drawings, which are displayed in 
the corridor, and which all belong 
to the foreign contributions. This 
collection from the London so- 
ciety is the one which was recently 
shown in Philadelphia, and which 
is destined, on leaving Pittsburg, 
to make the round of several other 
American cities. Of this more 
anon. 
One can scarcely say, even by 
courtesy, that the American pic- 
nnd a so. eee tures exhibited are representative 
By Robert W. Vonnoh of the character and quality of the 
+ best, or even the better, work be- 
ing done by a considerable body of painters in this country. The list 
of native artists in the catalogue does not include many names one 
would naturally expect to see in it. There are, it is true, several really 
notable works, but a large percentage of the canvases shown falls to 
a level of mediocrity which one can but regret. Then, again, there 
is a predominance of portraiture, which, while serving to exemplify 
the attainments of American artists in this class of work, nevertheless 
detracts from the general 
interest of the exhibition. 
Out of the gross num- 
ber of two hundred and 
thirty canvases there are 
no less than forty-five figure 
pictures which may prop- 
erly be classified as por- 
traits, although thirteen of 
these are listed as studies. 
There are thus thirty-two 
portraits of persons more 
or less prominent, but like- 
wise more or less uninter- 
esting, and it is safe to say 
that there are very few of 
these which have sufficient 
character or _ sufficient pire 
F By David Ericson 
charm as pictures to com- Awarded Honorable Mention, Carnegie Institute 1903 
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mand more than a passing notice. 
Among these portraits one may men- 
tion the following: William Dean 
Howells, by Frank Fowler; Cardinal 
Martinelli, by Thomas Eakins; EIl- 
wood Johnson, by Ellen Wetherald 
Ahrens; Richard Watson Gilder, by 
Cecilia Beaux; Frank Duveneck, by 
Arthur Merton Hazzard; Professor 
John A. Braskear, by Howard Logan 
Hildebrandt; Alexander J. Cassatt, 
James Whitcomb Riley, and Mrs. 
Charles P. Curtis, Jr., by John S. 
Sargent. Two portraits by Edmond 
Aman-Jean, of Mrs. Lawrence Litch- 
field and Mrs. F. T. F. Lovejoy, are 
exhibited. The latter attracts more 
attention than any in the gallery be- 
cause of the local prominence of Mr. Lovejoy. Portraits by Sargent 
and William M. Chase are hung side by side. Both, as might 
naturally be expected, are excellent examples of work. 

The American contributors are almost exclusively Eastern men, 
and this doubtless determines the character of the landscapes in the 
galleries—they are mostly typical New England scenes. One com- 
mendable feature of the show is the paucity of foreign subjects treated 
by Americans. Marines are conspicuous chiefly by their absence; 
military pictures are utterly wanting; and, so far as I recall, there is 
only one example of the nude in the whole collection, ‘* Ariadne 

Abandoned,’’ one of the 
a prize-winners. Ban also 
seems to have been 
placed by the artists—or 
by the jury of admission 
—on the picture that 
tells a story. Thus, in 
a general way, the entire 
collection resolves itself 
into portraits and land- 
scapes. Of the latter one 
finds sufficient variety, 
both of scenes and of 
seasons. 

As usual, opinion dif- 
fers widely as to the merit 
of the prize-winning pic- 





PORTRAIT OF A. BEARDSLEY 
By Jacques Emile Blanche 





ABANDONED QUARRY 
By W. L. Lathrop ‘ : 
Awarded Medal of the Third Class, Carnegie Institute, 1903 tures—no jury ever did 
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or will meet the expectations of critics and connoisseurs. This year 
the awarding committee consisted of William Merritt Chase, New 
York; Childe Hassam, New York; John La Farge, New York; Ed- 
ward W. Redfield, Center Bridge, Pa.; Joseph H. De Camp, Cin- 
cinnati; Thomas Eakins, Philadelphia; Ben Foster, New York; 
Frederick W. Freer, Chicago; Thomas C. Steele, Indiana; Robert 
William Vonnoh, Rockland Lake, Rockland County, New York. 

Frank W. Ben- 
son, of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, received 
the first prize, a gold 
medal and _ fifteen 
hundred dollars, for 
his painting entitled, 
‘*A Woman Read- 
ing.’’ The picture 
shows the back of a 
woman seated, wear- 
ing a décoletté gown. 
The dress is crimson, 
with the pattern care- 
fully worked out. It 
is, perhaps, the 
manner in which the 
light strikes the back 
of the figure, which 
also causes the hair 
to shine and _ the 
pages of the book to 
be illuminated, which 
caught the eyes of 
the examining com- 
mittee. The drawing 
is correct, and the 
attitude forms a good study. The painting is among the largest 
exhibited this year. Mr. Benson received one of the Carnegie 
prizes four years ago, was awarded medals at the Chicago and 
Paris world’s fairs, and has received at various times the Boston 
Art Club, Jordan Gallery, Cleveland Art Association, Shaw Fund, 
Clark, Hallgarten, National Academy of Design, Ellsworth, and 
Society of American Artists prizes. He is instructor in drawing and 
painting at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

‘‘Ariadne Abandoned’’ was awarded the second prize, a silver 
medal and one thousand dollars. It is by Bryson Boroughs of New 
York. He has taken a mythological subject, and has depicted the 
nude figure seated on a rock near a brook. The back of the figure is 


DIE FURIEN 
By Franz Stuck 
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shown, and the attitude is indicative of grief. The hair flows forward 
over the woman’s face. The water represented appears to have 
dashed upon a rocky coast and is flowing back again like the under- 
tow of a receding tide. It is, as said before, the only study in the 
nude exhibited by American artists for the competition. 

W. L. Lathrop was given the bronze medal and five hundred dol- 
lars for his ‘‘ Abandoned Quarry.’’ ‘‘The Robbers,’’ by Van Dearing 
Perrine, and ‘‘Pont Aven,’’ by David Ericson, were accorded honor- 
able mention. Exquisite and replete with sentiment is Mr. Lathrop’s 
**Abandoned Quarry,’’ which is musical and true in its scale of color. 
Feathery yet almost barren trees, the verdure-grown quarry, a narrow 
stream, a well-domed sky, are the essential elements that compose 
this satisfying landscape. David Ericson, in his ‘‘Pont Aven,”’ 
exhibits a fine piece of work. It is rather a colorless painting, but is 
fine as to detail, which makes it well worth a place in the exhibition. 

As regards the remaining pictures, it is scarcely practicable here 
to enter into details. Upward of one hundred artists are represented 
in the American section, many by but one and few by more than two 
or three canvases. Suffice it to say, by way of summary, that the 
collection includes works by John W. Alexander, ‘‘Autumn’’; by 
William M. Chase, ‘‘When One is Young’’ and *‘Still Life’’; by 
Thomas Eakins, ‘‘The Oboe Player’’ and ‘‘Ruth’’; by Cecilia Beaux, 
‘*Portrait of Richard Watson Gilder’’; by Ben Foster, ‘‘The Coming 
Night’’; by Frank Fowler, ‘‘Portrait of William D. Howells’’; by 
Birge Harrison, ‘‘The Old Ferry House’’ and ‘‘Madison Avenue, 
New York, in Winter’’; by Winslow Homer, ‘‘Early Morning after 
a Storm at Sea’’; by Sargeant Kendall, ‘‘The Green Gnome’’; by 
Robert Henri, ‘‘Young Girl in White Waist’’ and ‘‘Young Woman 
in Black’’; by Charles H. Woodbury, ‘“‘North Atlantic’’ and *‘At 
Sea’’; by J. Alden Weir, ‘‘New England Factory Village’ and ‘‘ New 
England Plowman’’; by Edmund C, Tarbell, ‘‘Girl Reading Near 
Window’’; by Clara T. McChesney, ‘‘A Good Story’’; by Charles 
Austin Needham, ‘‘The Mill will Never Grind Again’’ and ‘‘In a 
Park’’; by Leonard Ochtman, ‘‘Wooded Acres’’; and by John S. 
Sargent, portraits of James Whitcomb Riley, Alexander J. Cassatt, 
and Mrs. Charles P. Curtis, Jr. 

Other exhibits include work by R. W. Vonnoh, Jules Turcas, 
Douglas Volk, Theodore C. Steele, Mrs. A. Brewster Sewell, William 
Sartain, Edward W. Redfield, Francis J. Murphy, W. L. Lathrop, 
Childe Hassam, Walter Gay, Edward Dufner, the late J. H. Dolph, 
Joseph de Camp, Charles H. Davis, Bryson Burroughs, Carroll Beck- . 
with, and Frank W. Benson. 

The foreign section of the exhibition comprises less than half as 
many exhibitors, but the list includes many of the most important 
names in English and European art; as, for instance, Aman-Jean, 
Bartels, Boldini, Breitner, D. Y. Cameron, Cottet, Greiffenhagen, 
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Lavery, Leisticow, Liebermann, Mesdag, Preistman, Shannon, Stuck, 
and Strang. Much of this work is wholesome, natural, and eminently 
worthy, and some of it, like Stuck’s ‘‘Furies,’’ is of a character that 
American galleries can well dispense with. 

The lesson taught, however, by this collection of the London 
Society is significant. People interested in painting and drawing are 
naturally curious to see the work 
of European artists which rarely 
crosses the ocean, except in pri- 
vate hands, and does not appeal 
to importers of foreign work, be- 
cause the artists in question have 
not yet established their names in 
America. England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, as was pointed out when 
the collection was in Philadelphia, 
have painters whose work appeals 
to the connoisseur, but is not 
found in the Royal Academy, and 
does not enter the cosmopolitan 
market. France, Belgium, and 
Holland have their artists who are 
greatly admired by narrow circles 
of amateurs. So it was a happy 
thought of the International So- 
ciety of Sculptors, Painters, and 
Gravers to send a representative 
exhibit on a tour of half a dozen 
cities of America. 

Owing more to the modern 
demand for individual expression 
in art than to the fact that a dozen 
different countries claim these 
PORTRAIT OF WHISTLER . . me 
By Jean Boldini artists as natives, the exhibition 

has great variety of technique and 
also no narrow range of style and subject. There are no examples 
of the anecdotic picture, however, and few portraits. Nor have we 
here a specimen of the ‘‘tapestry’’ painter, him whose work suggests 
the old woven work from the looms of Flanders and France. Nor is 
religious art present. Tone pictures and paintings that try to give 
various moods of nature, with or without figures, canvases brilliant 
with sunlight in the open-air school, tender landscapes that refine on 
Corot, bold figures that make one think of Velasquez and Halls, these 
are present as signs of the tendencies of the painter’s art to-day. It 
is plain that no school, even among the schools of the great departed, 
has the upper hand. It is a very republic of art in which each man 
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considers himself free to go his own gait without regard to the pre- 
cepts of academies or the preferences of royal arbiters. 

At the same time, it must be owned that the international exhibit 
does not rise superior to a collection which might be made from the 
American studios. There are no colorists—I am using the words 
of another—to even rival La Farge and Ryder, no original handler of 
the supernatural in humorous vein 
like F. S. Church, no cattle paint- 
ers like Horatio Waiker and Wig- 
gins, no limner of the ocean to 
compare with Winslow Homer. 
Interesting this unofficial art from 
many nations may be, but it is not 
imposing. Were some one to go 
about here and select from the stu- 
dios of men who never send work 
to the regular exhibitions an equal 
number of canvases, the result would 
be as fine and perhaps superior. 

Most of the exhibitors in the 
International Society have felt the 
same influences which meet our 
men when they study in Paris and 
Munich, or when they work here 
under masters taught abroad. This 
prevents any deep impression of 
novelty, although one can see and 
appreciate the different shades of 
style that emanate from different 
characters behind the brush. The 
mastery of technique in Boldini’s 
portrait of Whistler, the sumptuous 
swing of Bartel’s brush, the gentle 
poesy of Stevenson, and the virile 
line of Lavery are welcome indeed, 
but it would exceed the bounds of truth—as a critic puts it— 
to exalt their work above that of American painters—their peers. 

The only regret one feels as regards this dual exhibition at Pitts- 
burg is, that the collection of American works is not as a whole of a 
better class. It is to be doubted if the foreign canvases rank as high 
as those that have been sent to the Carnegie galleries in former years. 
In view of the fact that the prizes of the Institute were exclusively for 
American artists, it is surprising that the competition should not have 
resulted in a higher grade of excellence as an exemplification of 
American art. Austin E, How anp. 


All cuts on following pages from paintings at Carnegie Institute. 
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The seventy-third annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy- 
of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, will open to the public on Monday, 
January 25, 1904, and close on Saturday, March 5. It will consist 
of original works in oil-painting, sculpture, and miniatures. Water- 
colors, drawings, and other works of art will this season be shown at 
a subsequent exhibition. In New York works for the exhibition will 
be collected by Budworth January 4, 5, and 6. The gold medal of 
the Academy, the Temple Fund prizes, the Walter Lippincott prize, 
the Mary Smith prize, and the Jennie Sesnan gold medal will be 
awarded under the usual conditions. The members of the jury of 
selection are as follows: Charles Morris Young, chairman; Cecilia 
Beaux, Edward W. Redfield, Henry O. Tanner, Clifford P. Grayson, 
William M. Chase, Henry O. W alker, Irving R. Wiles, Ben Foster, 
Edmund C. TarbellC. H. Woodbury, I. H. Caliga, Samuel Murray, 
A. Phimister Proctor, and H. A. MacNeil. The last three are sculp- 
tors. The hanging committee consists of Charles Morris Young, 
William M. Chase, and C. H. Woodbury. The selection of works 
by American artists abroad will be made by a Paris committee coin- 
posed of Walter MacEwen, Charles Sprague Pearce, and Gari Mel- 
chers. Harrison S. Morris is the managing director of the Academy. 
# The National Academy of Design will hold its seventy-ninth 
annual exhibition in the galleries of the American Fine Arts Society, 
No. 215 West Fifty-seventh Street, New =" beginning Saturday, 
January 2, and closing ‘Saturday, January 3 Works intended for 
the exhibition will be received at the wi on December 14, I5, 
and 16. No collections are made by the Academy, and no works in 
packing-boxes will be received. Contributors must employ their own 
agents for unpacking works from out of town and for the delivery of 
any and all works at the galleries. The jury of selection consists of 
E. Wood Perry, Horace Wolcott Robbins, Walter Shirlaw, Aaron D. 
Shattuck, R. M. Shurtleff, George D. Smillie, and James D. Smillie, 
Academicians, and Charles Warren Eaton and Henry A. Ferguson, 
associates. Henry O. Walker and Douglas Volk, Academicians, and 
Ben Foster, associate, compose the hanging committee. The Thomas 
B. Clarke prize, the three Julius Hallgarten prizes, the Thomas R. 
Proctor prize, and the Inness gold medal will be awarded by the jury 
of selection. Harry W. Watrous, N. A., Amsterdam Avenue and 
One Hundred and Ninth Street, is the corresponding secretary of the 
Academy. 

# Boston will get the memorial Whistler exhibition, and not New 
York. Doubtless it will be worth a pilgrimage by the art-lover, for 
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Charles L. Freer, the Detroit car-wheel manufacturer and art collec- 
tor, has promised, it is said, all his Whistler paintings, while Howard 
Mansfield and others are to send pictures and prints. The show will 
be held by the Boston Arts Students’ Association, which, under 
direction of Holker Abbott, got up the successful Sargent exhibition 
of four years ago at 
Copley Hall. New 
York has neither the 
gallery for such a 
show available at any 
proper time, nor a 
man able and will- 
ing, as is Mr. Ab- 
bott, to devote his 
time to such a labor 
of love. 

# A special feature 
of the forthcoming 
exhibition of the 
Cleveland Art Club, 
in its new quarters 
on Bolivar Street, 
will be the art and 
crafts display, or 
more correctly 
speaking, a display 
of the allied arts. 
William Bulger and 
Sheldon Clark are a 
special committee to 
secure examples 
from the allied arts. 
Some very unique 
designs in interior 
furnishings and_ in 
furniture will be 
shown, together with 
some excellent metal 
work. W. J. Edmondson has charge of the arrangement of the 
paintings in general, and promises something unusual in the 
method of exhibiting them. The exhibition will take place during 
the week of November 23. At the last meeting of the club the fol- 
lowing were elected as associate members: William Bulger, Gail 
Smith, F. W. Striebinger, Arnold Englander, and Charles R. Hill. 
& The Salmagundi Club will hold its four annual exhibitions for the 
season 1903-1904 as follows: The annual water-color exhibition in 





PORTRAIT OF ALEXANDER J. CASSATT 
By John S. Sargent 
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December, 1903. Water-colors 
and pastels eligible. Not more 
than two works from each ex- 
hibitor. Alexander C. Morgan 
offers a prize of one hundred 
and fifty dollars for the most 
meritorious water-color. The 
annual auction sale of pictures 
will be held in January, 1904. 
One work from each artist. 
The work is restricted in size to 
twelve by sixteen inches. The 
annual oil exhibition will be 
held in February, 1904, and 
this limits the artist to one 
canvas, and it must not be 
more than twenty-four inches in 
height or length. The annual 
black-and-white exhibition will be held in March, 1904. Samuel T. 
Shaw offers a prize of two hundred dollars for the most meritorious 
work. As hitherto, there will be a number of individual exhibitions 
which will be announced later in these columns. 

* The Alumni Association of the School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Museum will superintend several exhibitions of general 
interest this winter. Chief among these may be mentioned those of 
the sculptured and model work of Miss Meta Vaux Copeland, exe- 
cuted chiefly during her residence in Paris, where she has been study- 
ing under Rodin, Ingalbert, and Carles; the illustrative drawings and 
paintings, by Clarence Herbert Rowe; the charcoal studies of land- 
scape, by Albert W. Baker, including some decorative applica- 
tions, and a large ex- 
hibition of rare en- 
gravings from private 
collections, in the 
course of which Lud- 
wig E. Faber will give 
some talks on the 
methods of the master 
engravers, as well as 
upon the painters in- 
terpreted by them. 

# The annual meet- 
ing of the Minneapolis 
Society of Fine Arts 


y cently. 
was held recently MYSTERIOUS RIVER 
The secretary’s report —_ By Theodore C. Steele 





THE JONQUILS 
By Childe Hassam 
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showed the membership of the society close to the five-hundred mark. 
The report of the director of che art school, Professor Robert Koehler, 
made clear the rapid expansion of this department of the society, 
whose pressing need at present of more commodious quarters was 
emphasized in the report. The following directors were elected: 
Term expiring in 1904—Dr. F. J. Wulling, to take the place of Miss 
Agnes Harrison, re- 
signed. Term expir- 
ing in 1I1905— Miss 
Emma Roberts and 
Miss Martha Scott 
Anderson, to succeed 
Miss Bonnie Snow and 
Dr. J. K. Hosmer, 
both resigned. Terms 
expiring in 1906—J. 
S. Bradstreet, J. B. 
Gilfillan, E. W. Her- 
rick, Harrington 
Beard, Miss Emily 
McMillan, Mrs. Elbert 
Carpenter, Harry W. 
Jones, and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Paine, all of 
whom were re-elected. 
# For the informa- 
tion of Southern art- 
ists, it has been an- 
nounced that those 
desiring to submit Pee Be. 

works of art to the tag 

grand jury, for exhi- 

bition in the Department of Fine Art, St. Louis Exposition, should 
write te Halsey C. Ives, chief of that department, for the blank circu- 
lars necessary to be filled and forwarded, as a preliminary to sending 
the works themselves. Cost of transportation must be borne by the 
artist, unless the state should make provision, through its World’s 
Fair commission, to cover such expense. The jury sitting at St. 
Louis next February will decide upon the works submitted from the 
Middle West, the Far West, and the South. The jury is composed 
of the following artists: Ralph Clarkson, Chicago; Frank Duveneck, 
Cincinnati; Percy Ives, Detroit; T. C. Steele, Indianapolis; Ells- 
worth Woodward, New Orleans; Edmund H. Wuerpel, St. Louis. 

# Mayor McLane, of Baltimore, has sent the following names to the 
city council as the art commission of the city: Messrs. Bernard N. 
Baker, representing Johns Hopkins University; Mendes Cohen, for 
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the Maryland Historical Society; Ferdinand C. Latrobe, proposed by 
the Maryland Institute; Joseph Evans Sperry, from the Charcoal 
Club; Richard M. Venable, from the Park Board; Henry Walters, 
representing the Peabody Institute; and Noel Wyatt, from the Archi- 
tectural Club. Three of the seven, Messrs. Baker, Cohen, and 
Walters, are members of the National Arts Club of New York. 
& Blackstone Hall at the 
Art Institute, Chicago, 
devoted to the exhibition 
of French historic sculp- 
ture, was opened recently 
to the public. The hall 
is the gift of Mrs. T. B. 
Blackstone and her hus- 
band, the late T. B. 
Blackstone. The _ latter 
bequeathed twenty - five 
thousand dollars for the 
foundation. 
# It has been decreed by 
the Supreme Court that 
an artist’s work cannot 
be altered without his 
consent and at the same 
time have his name at- 
tached to it. William de 
Leftwich Dodge brought 
an action to prevent the 
Allied Arts Company and 
the Tiffany Studio from 
interfering in any manner 
rome aa or making changes in four 
A WOMAN READING ee 
Sr Pack & Beeson mural paintings executed 
Awarded Medal of the First Class, Carnegie Institute, 1903 by him now in the lobby 
of the King Edward Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ontario. Judge McCall granted his application for an 
injunction, with costs. The case was presented to Judge McCall 
several months ago. Mr. Dodge, who is an artist of repute, had a 
contract to do the work for four thousand dollars, and has been paid 
two thousand dollars on account. His sketches of the mural decora- 
tions, he declared, had met the approval of the architect of the hotel 
and others in authority, and after his work had been completed several 
changes were suggested, which he consented to make; but when he 
was requested to make further alterations he insisted that they would 
make his historical work look absurd, and he refused. As the archi- 
tect threatened to have the alterations made to meet his suggestions, 
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Mr. Dodge applied for an 
injunction to prevent the mu- 
tilation of the paintings. 

# The Art Students’ League 
of Buffalo, George P. Sawyer, 
president, announces its pro- 
gramme for the coming year, 
accompanied by the statement 
that the school studios in the 
Albright Art Gallery will be 
ready for occupancy some 
time next spring. Lucius W. 
Hitchcock, who has been their 
chief instructor for several 
years, remains as the head of 
the staff in charge of the life 
classes in drawing, the an- 
tique, the composition, and the 
illustration classes. A new 
instructor in painting has been 
secured in the person of Ed- 
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GIRL READING BY WINDOW 
By Edmund C., Tarbell 


ward Dufner, a pupil of Benjamin-Constant, and M. Jean Paul Laurens. 
# With an eye so trained that his appreciation of line and color 
became his whole intellectual enjoyment, a suggestion that some day 
his delight might be taken from him by the loss of his sight grew into 
an insane hallucination in the mind of ‘John T. Love, a Passaic artist, 


that he was becoming blind. 








NOVEMBER MORNING 
By Gustave Wiegand 


Recently he killed himself, after days 


of torment in brooding 
over his fear that some 
day color and line would 
cease to be beautiful 
light and become noth- 
ing but fathomless dark. 
Love began as an artist. 
The subtleties of color 
appealed to him, and 
soon he was experi- 
menting with the har- 
mony of light and 
shade, tone and tint, 
till he lost all love for 
his canvases in the new 
study. He became an 
authority on the tech- 
nique and esthetics of 
color, and wrote mono- 
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graphs on the subject which won him repute. Many artists of repu- 
tation visited his studio for his advice and to study his canvas 
impressionisms, which he painted to support his theories. 
# One of the interesting art sales of the winter will be that of the 
collection of paintings of the late Fred S. Gibbs. Mr. Gibbs was an 
art-lover as well as a practical politician, and he selected his pictures 
with rare taste. He confined his purchases to canvases by American 
artists, and his collection 
includes no less than one 
hundred and twenty-seven 
examples of the brush of 
R. D. Blakelock. 
# A full statue portrait of 
Professor Herman E. von 
Holst, the German-Ameri- 
can historian, was formally 
unveiled and presented to 
the University of Chicago 
recently. Portrayed with 
hand upraised for gesture, 
Professor von Holst, who 
now lies on his deathbed at 
Freiburg, in Germany, 
seemed to stand before the 
audience of professors, stu- 
dents, and citizens in Man- 
del Assembly Hall, ready 
to criticise fearlessly some 
American statesman, as he 
did when in Chicago as the 
PORTRAIT OF RICHARD WATSON GILDER first head of the univer- 
By Cecilia Beaux sity’s history department. 
In four addresses he was 
honored as scholar and man. Professor J, Laurence Laughlin struck 
the keynote by declaring that Dr. von Holst’s career was ‘‘a heritage 
worth to this university and this country more than millions of 
endowment and acres of great buildings.’” The occasion was given 
‘‘international significance’ through a speech by Charlemagne Tower, 
ambassador to Germany. 
# Henry C. Frick, the Pittsburg millionaire, has presented to the 
government a painting by Chartran of the scene enacted at the sign- 
ing of the peace protocol between Spain and the United States in 
August, 1898. The president has accepted the painting on behalf of 
the government. It cost twenty thousand dollars. The protocol 
was signed in what was used by the president as a cabinet-room, now 
one of the private apartments of the White House. President 
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McKinley is given a conspicuous place in the painting. Other 
figures grouped about the large desk are Jules Cambon, then the 
French ambassador, who signed the protocol on behalf of Spain; 
Justice Day, then secretary of state, who acted for the United States 
government; Assistant Secretaries of State Adee and Cridler; Secre- 
tary Cortelyou; M. Thiebault, who was secretary of the French 
embassy; Major Montgomery, in charge of the telegraph-room at the 
White House; Captain 
Loeffler, the president's 
door-keeper; and the 
late Assistant Secretary 
Pruden. The painting 
will be hung in the 
White House. 

# The fifteenth annual 
exhibition of the Art 
Club of Philadelphia 
will open on Monday, 
November 16th, and 
continue to Sunday, 
December 13th. The 
club’s two gold medals, 
one for the best paint- 
ing, the other for the 
best piece of sculpture, 
will be awarded as usual 
by a special committee. 
The members of the 
jury of admission and 
hanging committee are 
George Gibbs, Peter 
Moran, Stirling Calder 
(sculptor), Charles Morris Young, and Mills Thompson—all good men. 
# The president of the board of commerce of Detroit asks that the 
city issue fifty thousand dollars in bonds for the benefit of the Art 
Museum in order that it shall no longer depend on private charity. 
M. J. Murphy appeals to the civic patriotism of citizens to endow the 
institution so that it shall stand upon its own footing ‘‘not only as a 
monument to Detroit’s philanthropy, but as a people’s institution, to 
be forever supported and endowed by their own liberality.’’ This is 
a sign of the importance now given to art as an educating influence. 
# The Press Artists’ League, New York, announces it is ready to 
award three free scholarships in the New York Art Institute. These 
scholarships to be paid for from the proceeds of the last exhibition of 
original drawings given by the league. Contestants for these scholar- 
ships, who must be residents of Greater New York, are invited to 





COMING NIGHT 
By Ben Foster 
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send specimens of their 
work, original in con- 
ception and drawing, 
to the league’s head- 
quarters in the Mail 
and Express Building, 
before December Ist. 
The awards will be 
made by a _ disinter- 
ested committee. The 
league, which is pre- 
paring for its fourth 
exhibition, hopes to be 
able to offer a foreign 
course from the pro- 
ceeds, in addition to 
ee. ay the regular local sch ol- 
THE ROBBERS We 
By Van Dearing Perrine arships. 
Awarded Honorable Mentiop, Carnegie Institute, 1903 & The second annual 
: exhibitionof the Penn- 
sylvania Society of Miniature Painters will be open to the public at 
the McClees Galleries, 1518 Chestnut Street, from Monday, November 
gth, until Saturday, November 28th, inclusive. All works intended 
for the exhibition must be delivered during the morning of Monday, 
November 2d, at the galleries. Jury of selection is Ellen Wetherald 
Ahrens, George Walton Dawson, Blanche Dillaye, and Amy Otis. 
The hanging committee is Amy Otis, A. H. Smith, and Louise Wood. 
# Fall River is about to see the opening of the Bradford Durfee 
Textile School as an adjunct of the public schools of the city for the 
instruction of workers in the cotton mills. Another gift in this line 
of education has been announced. William Lindsay was the treasurer 
of the Weetamoe 
Mills, and a son bear- 
ing the same name 
left Fall River for 
London. This Wil- 
liam Lindsay has re- 
membered his native 
town by the gift of a 
School of Design to 
cost one hundred 
thousand dollars. It 
will be managed in 
connection with the 


able Bradiord Dur- RE: ek bein Dy 
. : WOMEN AT EVENING IN DOUARNENEZ, BRITTANY 
fee Textile School. ty Pieathia Canaan 
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# The frescoes unearthed at Boscoreale in 1901 are shown in a 
special gallery in the West Gallery No. 10, of the new east wing of 
the Metropolitan Museum. They were buried by the volcanic erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in the year 79 A.D. In the middle of the gallery 
one entire room, a cubiculum, or bedchamber, has been set up as it 
was when found, and the other frescoes, twelve besides those in the 
cubiculum, are placed on the walls. This Pompeiian villa belonged 
to one Publius Fannius 
Sinistor, and was sold by 
him to Lucius Herennius 
Florus. The new owner 
distinguished himself by 
cutting a window right 
through one of the most 
beautifully decorated 
panels of the cubiculum, 
and this window opening 
exists as it was, with its 
rusty twisted iron grat- 
ing. The entire set of 
frescoes shows remark- 
able color preservation, 
the reds being especially 
beautiful. The wall pic- 
tures from other rooms, 
besides the cubiculum, 
include panels from the 
grand ttriclinium, the 


peristylum and the tab- ARIADNE ABANDONED 
linium. By Bryson Burroughs 
* A copy of Michael Awarded Medal of the Second Class Carnegie Institute, 1903 


Angelo’s colossal marble 

statue of the young David with his sling has been erected in 
Delaware Park at Buffalo, the gift of Andrew Langdon. The 
original is at Florence, and was begun by Agostino di Duccio, 
as we know from the contract signed by Michael Angelo, August 
16, 1501. ‘‘The worthy master Michael Angelo, son of Ludovico 
Buonarroti, citizen of Florence, has been chosen to fashion, 
complete, and perfectly finish the male statue, already roughly 
hewn, and called the giant, of nine cubits in height (thirteen 
and one-half feet), now existing in the workshop of the cathe- 
dral, badly blocked out aforetime by Master Agostino of Flor- 
ence; . . . . and when the said statue is finished the consuls and 
operai who shall be in office shall estimate whether he deserve a 
larger recompense, and this matter shall be left to their consciences.’’ 
# The most important step with regard to the collections of the Art 
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Institute of Chicago during the past year was the completion of the 
sculpture hall and the installation therein of the collection of casts of 
French historic sculpture. The hall is two hundred and eight feet 
long, fifty-eight feet wide, and thirty-three feet high. Some of the 
casts measure as much as thirty- five feet long and thirty feet high. 
The collection of original drawings by Will H. Low for ‘‘Lamia’’ and 
‘*The Odes and Sonnets’” has hone permanently placed in the North 
Corridor, known as Room 37. Among the accessions to the collec- 
tions during the past 
year have been ‘‘The 
Pilots, Puerta de 
Passaje,’’ by Frank 
Brangwyn; “‘ Portrait 
of H. W. Hewitt,’’ 
by Charles Loring 
Elliott; ‘‘A Woman 
of the Empire,’’ by 
Walter MacEwen; 
‘*The Cliffs at Trou- 
ville,’"’ by Claude 
Monet (all oil-paint- 
ings), and a_ plaster 
cast of the equestrian 
statue of Bartolom- 
meo Coleoni, by 
Verocchio. 
& Des Moines has 
now an art school 
suMMER DAYS which has been es- 
By Charles Hopkinson tablished by Profes- 
sor Charles Atherton 
Cumming, in the upper story of the new library. It is proposed to 
allow the library board to offer a number of scholarships. The 
school is the outcome of work during the past eight years by 
Mr. Cumming, encouraged by the Iowa Society of Fine Arts 
and the Women’s Club of Des Moines. In the central portion 
of the free library about the rotunda are five studios, two 
galleries, and a workshop, besides other rooms for janitor and storage. 
They connect with a library gallery fifty feet long and thirty wide, 
where exhibitions can be held. <A department of the library is to be 
dedicated to art books, and the scholarships are to be taken in lieu of 
rent. 
* The Memorial Monument of the battle of Lake George was 
unveiled recently with imposing ceremonies. The bronze figures of 
the monument were designed by Albert W. Einert, the sculptor, and 
represent the Indian Chieftain, King Hendrick, demonstrating to 
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General Johnson the 
futility of dividing 
his forces. The fig- 
ures are nine feet 
high, cast in bronze, 
and stand in the 
center of Battle Park, 
a few rods north of 
the river at Fort 
George, overlooking 
the lake. The figures 
stand on a_ granite 
pedestal. 
& L’art nouveauhas 
made such a hit in 
Germany that it has 
seriously affected the MOONRISE AT TWILIGHT 

¢ : By Charles H. Davis 
wood-turning shops 
in Hamburg. The style which goes in Germany by the name of 
Jugendstil does not call for the elaborate woodwork produced by the 
turning lathe; consequently many workmen have been dismissed from 
the shops. A change in the style of German cabinet-work can hardly 
be other than a blessing. Not even inthe United States had such work 
fallen into a stagnation so hopelessly dull. The new style demands at 
least the exercise of brains on the part of workmen. One of the most 
interesting exhibits at the St. Louis Fair might be the German attempts 
to introduce a new spirit into cabinet-work. But, according to the 
latest news from Ber- 
lin, the modern 
phases of art will not 
be allowed represen- 
tation in the German 
exhibit at St. Louis. 
* The monument 
which Buffalo will 
erect on Niagara 
Square in memory of 
President McKinley 
consists of an obelisk 
eighty-six feet high, 
standing on a square 
pedestal fourteen feet 
in height, which rests 
on a platform twelve 
feet above the level 


| 
| 





THE HARVEST MOON 
By Joseph R. Woodwell of the street. The 
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point of the obelisk 
will be one hundred 
and twelve feet 
from the ground. 
At the four corners 
of the platform will 
be couchant lions. 
The design is by 
Messrs. Carrére and 
Hastings of New 
York. 
& At Indianapolis 
it is proposed to 
mark with a monu- 
ment the site of 
Fort Ouiatenon. 
NEW ENGLAND FACTORY VILLAGE This fort was on the 
By J. Alden Weir . Bois Rouge or Red- 
wood River, now 
called the Ouia (Wee-a), which flows into the Wabash a few miles 
south of Lafayette. Until recently the site was not identified, 
because in 1875 the Ouia River changed its bed and now enters the 
Wabash a half-mile or more from its old channel. The fort was 
built in 1720 by the French, and consisted of a stockade on a 
hillock inclosing fourteen blockhouses, a Catholic chapel, and a 
spring. It passed to the English in 1760, and three years later 
Pontiac destroyed its garrison in the general massacre that overtook 
all the English forts except Detroit. In 1791 General Scott destroyed 
Ouiatenon and four Indian villages near by. The site is now a corn- 
field, where  vari- 
ous relics have been 
turned up by the 
plow, some being 
Indian arrow-heads, 
others objects such 
as silver crosses and 
bronze buckles, made 
in Europe. The 
owner of the farm 
has offered a site for 
the proposed monu- 
ment. Another sug- 
gestion is a public 
park, including the 
tree-shaded banks of an aan een 
the Wabash. By A. Bryan Wall 
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Doubtless the most important art work of the year is the enlarged 
and corrected ‘‘ Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, ”’ pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, and to be completed in five royal 
octavo volumes, of which 
two have thus far been 
issued. This work dates 
from 1816, when the first 
edition was offered to the 
public. At the time of its 
first issuance it was recog- 
nized as a standard author- 
ity, and every effort has 
been made since by its 
publishers to maintain the 
reputation it then won for 
itself. In a work of this 
sort the lapse of time ne- 
cessitates frequent revis- 
ions, and the publishers 
have shown praiseworthy 
enterprise in meeting pub- 
lic requirements. 

In 1849 the book was 
revised, and in 1876 a 
supplement was prepared. THE SEA WALL—SEPTEMBER 
Within the next decade it By Joseph DeCamp 
became necessary to add a 
very considerable number of names. Besides, the researches of Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, Milinesi, Morelli, Bertolloti, and others on the lives 
and works of the Italian painters; those of Kramm, Michiels, Fetis, 
Havard, Hymans, Van Den Branden, Weale, and Siret on the Dutch 
and Flemish painters; those of Passavant, Waagen, Forster, Meyer, 
Bode, Woltmann, Schlie, Riegel, and Von Reber on the painters of 
Germany and other lands; and those of Maxwell and Madrazo on the 
art and artists of Spain—literally revolutionized our knowledge and 
criticism of art, and necessitated many and radical changes. Conse- 
quently, between 1884 and 1889, a new edition of the work was 
issued. The lapse of fourteen years has again made a revision impera- 
tive, and the old time-honored work is again being issued under the 
editorship of George C. Williamson in five sumptuous volumes, which 
are almost faultless in typographical appearance, and which are made 
still further attractive by the incorporation of upward of one hundred 
full-page plates, either in half-tone or photogravure, to the volume. 

The two volumes now in hand, which contain the letters A to G 
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inclusive, give evi- 
dence of the most 
scrupulous care in 
the matter of re- 
vision. No names 
eligible for inclu- 
sion in the volumes 
have been omitted, 
and new facts, 
fresh attributions, 
and the transposi- 
tion of numerous 
pictures are re- 
EARLY MORNING AFTER STORM AT SEA corded. The first 
By Winslow Homer volume of the work 

thus has no less 
than seventy-two new biographies, while upward of six hundred 
corrections and’ alterations, necessitated by the lapse of time 
and the progress of research, have been introduced into the other 
lives. The most important of the new articles in this volume are 
those on Jocopo, Gentile and Giovanni Bellini, Giotto, Altdorfer, 
Blake, Burne-Jones, Vicat Cole, Sidney Cooper, Sir F. Burton, Mark 
Antony, Ansdell, Dirk Bouts, Boecklin, Bellin, David Cox, Bonheur, 
Ford Maddox Brown, Cosway, Constant, Calderon, Beardsley, all 
written by men especially competent for the work undertaken, and in 
addition to these fifty others, shorter, but no less important. Many 
of the old biographical sketches of this volume have likewise been so 
materially changed 
and amended as vir- 
tually to be new arti- 
cles. 

In the second 
volume one notes 
among the new addi- 
tions articles on Du 
Maurier, Kate Green- 
away, Charles Green, 
Walter Goodall, Sir 
John Gilbert, Birket 
Foster, Louis Fagan, 
Thomas Faed, and 
W. H. Deverell, 
among the English 
artists of note who 


have passed away ae ‘ 
, : SONATA: THE HAMBOURGS 
since the previous ey Geenge Banner 
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edition of the work, 
together with a long 
list of foreign artists 
of greater importance, 
making a total of addi- 
tions to this second 
volume of one _ hun- 
dred and thirty new 
biographies. Seven- 
teen of the old biog- 
raphies have been cor- 
rected, added to, and 
amended, and about 
five hundred separate 
corrections have been 
made throughout the 
volume—all important. 
To give a list of these new biographies, or to deal in an extended 
way with the multitude of changes and emendations, would here be 
out of the question. Suffice it to say, that the work, in its revised and 
enlarged form, is the completest and most authoritative work of the 
kind accessible to the student of art. It is primarily a book of facts, 
not of criticisms, and no pains have been spared to make the facts 
given as absolutely trustworthy as our present knowledge will permit. 
The contributors of the new articles are all men selected for their 
special fitness for the work intrusted to them, and the articles are all 
signed, so that those using the work know on whose authority the 
statements are made. The illustrations, moreover, have been chosen 
with the view to sup- 
plementing the text 
so as to give an ade- 
quate idea of the 
character of the work 
done by the principal 
artists considered. 
The work is thus 
nothing less than 
monumental in _ its 
character, and by its 
sterling qualities is 
calculated to sup- 
place every previous 
work covering the 
same field. 
# The special sum- 





THE VALLEY OF THE DELAWARE 
By Edward W. Redfield 


SUMMER MOONRISE . 
By R. Macauley Stevenson mer issue of the 
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STILL-LIFE 
By William M. Chase 


The article on Cotman is 
furnished by Laurence Bin- 
yon, that on Cox by A. L. 
Baldry, and that on De Wint 
by Walter Shaw Sparrow. 
These are all conscientious, 
careful studies, giving well- 
digested résumés of the art- 
ists’ lives and achievements 
and critical judgments as 
to their work. The book 
is very profusely illustrated 
with reproductions of studies 
and finished pictures, drawn 
from private and public gal- 
leries. The work is issued 
in the well-known artistic 
style adopted by the publish- 
ers for these special issues. 
#* In ‘How to Judge Archi- 
tecture,” recently published 
by the Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany, Russell Sturgis has fur- 


‘*Studio,’’ ‘‘ Masters of Eng- 
lish Landscape Painting,’’ 
published by John Lane, has 
for its subject a considera- 
tion of the work of three 
well-known masters of land- 
scape, J. S. Cotman, David 
Cox, and Peter De Wint. 
This, as the editor declares 
in his prefatory note, is the 
first serious effort to do some 
measure of justice to these 
artists. Hitherto in all arti- 
cles and books these masters 
of the brush have been rep- 
resented only by black-and- 
white illustrations; whereas 
the present volume contains 
numerous plates in color, in 
which every effort has been 
made to imitate the color 
schemes of the originals. 





WOODED ACRES 
By Leonard Ochtman 
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nished a popular guide to the appreciation of buildings which will be 
heartily welcomed by the students of art who feel the need of a con- 
cise and authoritative handbook. As a matter of fact, there are no 
authorities at all in the matter of architectural appreciation, and the 
only opinions or impressions or com- 
parative appreciations that are worth 
anything to the student are those 
which he will form gradually for him- 
self. Most teachers and writers are 
exclusive, admiring one set of princi- 
ples, or the practice of one epoch, to 
the partial exclusion of others; and 
one of the most admirable features of 
the book here noticed is the fair and 
impartial way in which all principles 
and epochs are treated. The object 
of the work is to help the reader to 
acquire, little by little, such an inde- 
pendent knowledge of the essential 
characteristics of good building, and 
also such a sense of the possible differ- 
ences of opinions concerning inessen- 
tials, that he will always enjoy the 
sight, the memory, or the study of a 
noble structure, without undue anxiety 
as to whether he is right or wrong. 
The volume traces architectural devel- 
opment from the early Greek designs, 
successively through the various peri- 
ods, to;the nineteenth- century original 
designs. The author’s name is suffi- GIRL IN WHITE WAIST 

cient warrant for the soundness of the By Robert Henri 

views advanced. 

# Lionel Cust’s ‘‘Van Dyck,” published in two attractive volumes by 
Longmans, Green & Co., is an exceptionally interesting and valuable 
contribution to the literature on this famous artist.:- In less than 
seventy pages of text the author condenses and presents in readable 
form the whole story of Van Dyck’s artistic career. The form of pre- 
sentation is strictly narrative, but interwoven with biographical data, 
and the record of achievement is much valuable information relative 
to Flemish art in general, and to Van Dyck’s dependence upon his 
predecessors and contemporaries. In the author’s opinion this artist 
remains unrivaled as a painter of portraits, though other men may 
have excelled him at times in some particulars. Van Dyck literally 
revolutionized the painter’s art in E ngland, the author contends, and 
established a tradition of his own that is secure for all time. 
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‘‘The Dance of Life,’’ by William Combe. Colored Engravings 
by Thomas Rowlandson. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 
‘‘Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities,’’ by R. S. Surtees. Colored 
Illustrations by Henry Alken. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 
‘‘The History of Johnny Quae Genus,’’ by William Combe. 
Colored Illustrations by Thomas Rowlandson. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25 net. 
‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’’ by Oliver Goldsmith. Colored Illus- 
trations by Thomas Rowlandson. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 
‘‘Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers.’’  Il|lustrated. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Vol. II., D-G. The Mac- 
millan Company, $6 net. 
‘‘Love Songs from the Greek,’’ by Jane Minot Sedgwick. John 
Lane. 50 cents net. 
‘*The Sensitive Plant,’’ by Percy Bysshe Shelley. John Lane. 
50 cents net. 
‘‘Denslow’s Humpty Dumpty and Other Stories,’’ by W. W. 
Denslow. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.25. 
‘The Art Portfolio.’’ John Lane. §$5 net. 
‘*Ancient Greek Sculptors,’’ by Helen Edith Legge. James Pott 
& Co. $1.50 net. 
‘‘A Short History of Art,’’ by F. C. Turner. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.50. 
‘*How to Judge Architecture,’’ by Russell Sturgis. The Baker 
& Taylor Company. $1.50 net. 
‘*Songs From the Hearts of Women,”’ by Nicholas Smith. A.C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.40 net. 
‘‘The Best Tales of Edgar Allan Poe,’’ Edited by Sherwin Cody. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1 net. 
‘*A Selection from the Best English Essays,’’ Edited by Sherwin 
Cody. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1 net. 
‘‘From Empire to Republic,’’ by Arthur Howard Noll. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.40 net. 
‘*History of Mexico,’’ by Arthur Howard Noll. A.C. McClurg 
& Co. 75 cents net. 
‘‘A Handbook of Modern Japan,’’ by Ernest W. Clement. A.C. 
McCiurg & Co. $1.40 net. 
‘“‘The Star Fairies,’’ by Edith Ogden Harrison. A.C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.25 net. 
‘*Talks of Napoleon at S-. Helena,’’ Translated from the French 
by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.60 net. 
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